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Blasphemy-Law in United States of America. 


Philadelphia, 
Sir, August 28, 1822. 


N p. 224 of the Monthly Reposi- 

tory for this year, an article ap- 
peared, signed ‘* Gamaliel,” contain- 
ing the following extract from Wm. 
Cobbett’s Register for 2nd February 
last: “Inthe year 1819, a man was 
tried in New Jersey, under the act of 
King William II1., for impugning the 
Holy Trinity, found guilty, and pu- 
nished by imprisonment in the com- 
mon gaol.” 

Assuming the fact to be as thus 
stated, your correspondent expresses 
a wish that you may be furnished with 
some particulars; and makes such 
comments as would only be proper 
were the truth of what is alleged esta- 
blished by satisfactory evidence. 

If a an occurrence had really 
happened, so extraordinary and un- 

recedented would it have been, that 
it could not have failed to create a ge- 
neral and strong excitement. Our 
newspapers would have circulated the 
news from one end of the United 
States to the other, and comments 
would not have been sparingly made. 
Unitarians, more especially, (of whom 
I am one,) could not have been indif- 
ferent to so alarming an attack on 
their religious freedom. But, happily, 
the news comes to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic, instead of the 
other side of the river Delaware, 
which divides the city of Philadelphia 
from the state of New Jersey ; and it 
is not a little suspicions, that neither 
the place where this trial was had, the 
hame of the offender, nor any particu- 
lars relative to the court, jury, es 
ceedings, &c., are given by Wm. Cob- 
bett, though enough is asserted for 
the purpose of defamation. 

It might be sufficient to inform your 
readers, that this man stands on the 
records of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania as a libeller, in consequence 
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of the verdict of a jury, and after a 
fair and full investigation. But I have 
the pleasure to be able to inform your 
readers, that the Isth and 19th Arti- 
cles of the Constitution of the Pro- 
vince, now State of New Jersey, make 
effectual provision for the religious 
liberty of all persons, and that, under 
this constitution, those of every Pro- 
testant sect, who demean themselves 
peaceably, are equally eligible to of- 
fices of trust, power an authority ; 
whether executive, judicial or legis- 
lative; neither is there any law of 
New Jersey under which a prosecu- 
tion could be maintained for denying 
the Trinity, or any other supposec 
doctrine of Holy Scripture. The con- 
stitution would be a dead letter did 
it not abrogate whatever is inconsis- 
tent with its spirit and express provi- 
sions. 

About two or three years ago, seve- 
ral persons were prosecuted, convicted 
and punished by the Mayor’s Court of 
Philadelphia, for uttering profane and 
contumelious language, to the great 
annoyance of people who were return- 
ing from their place of worship ; and, 
on the part of the defendants, much 
was said about religious liberty, the 
rights of conscience, persecution, &c. ; 
but the court very properly said, that, 
on their own principles, they ought to 
suffer, because they could not plead 
conscience for disturbing the peace 
and interfering with the rights of 
others. I have never heard of any 

erson suffering from the civil power 
in consequence of maintaining and en- 
deavouring to propagate his religious 
opinions. But, then, this license 
must not be abused for the purpose 
of uttering profane and impious ri- 
baldry. 


JAMES TAYLOR. 
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Letters between Rev. Jos, Cornish, of 
Colyton, and Mr. T. Williams, 
prosecuted in 1798, for selling 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason.’ (Com- 
municated by Mr. Cornish.) 


No. I. 
Mr. Cornish to Mr. T. Williams. 


Sir, Colyton, Sept. \798. 
NHOUGH an utter stranger to 
your person, my feelings at your 
treatment are most indignant. Firmly 
believing the Christian revelation to 
be the best gift of the great Father of 
mercies, and that the evidences of its 
divine original must prove irresistible 
on a candid examination, unless to 
minds very peculiarly disposed, all at- 
tempts to stifle objections appear to 
me not only unwise, but directly con- 
trary to its spirit and design. 

The blessed Jesus and those who 
were commissioned by him, appealed 
to the reason and padcsentines of 
men; the Sacred Scriptures also re- 
peatedly commend attentive hearers 
and diligent inquirers. Scoffers are 
sharply rebuked, and awful threats de- 
nounced against them; but the New 
Testament in no place countenances 
the infliction of penalties, by the civil 
power, on any who should reject or 
deride its teachings, leaving men en- 
tirely, as to belief and profession, to 
God and their own consciences. 
““What,” said St. Paul, “have I to 
do with those who are without? Those 
who are without, God judgeth.” The 
regulations of a Christian Society had 
nothing to do with Jews or Heathens. 

Concerning your ideas on religion, I 
am as much a stranger as to your 
person. If you have not already at- 
tended to the subject, Lord Lyttelton 
on the Conversion of St. Paul, Dr. 
Doddridge’s three sermons on the 
Evidences of Christianity, price 6d., 
not to mention innumerable other 
brief and valuable publications, would 
probably remove all doubt and create 
a firm belief in truths which yield the 
mest effectual support under every 
worldly sorrow. Dr. Leland’s Advan- 
tages and Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation, besides being highly enter- 
taining and interesting, carries convic- 
tion in each important page, and richly 
deserves the attentive and frequent 
perusal of all who think religion an 
object worthy of serious consideration. 
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A cheap edition of it would prove a 
public benefit. 

Not, however, to intrude on your 
time, your acceptance is requested of 
five guineas, as a small help under the 
expenses of a prosecution so injudi- 
ciously, some think wickedly, encou- 
raged by political religionists,—the 
worst enemies, and in general the 
greatest strangers, to the religion of 
the heart. 

Public wisdom, for which many pro- 
fess a wonderful reverence, is, to adopt 
the language of the admired Dr. Jor- 
tin, ‘fa mere Proteus, and, not to con- 
sider it in Pagan or Mahommedan 
countries, it was once the wisdom of 
Ahab and Jezebel, and afterwards of 
Annas and Caiaphas ; and in Christian 
countries it hath appeared in a hun- 
dred shapes. It sets out with a great 
show of religion: it begins with the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
it often ends in the Gospel according 
to Mr. Hobbes.” 

This gospel according to Mr. 
Hobbes, who teaches, “ that religion 
is merely what the civil power in any 
country hath decreed to be so named,” 
is the gospel of too many politicians, 
and it is to be feared of not a few 
priests in every establishment now ex- 
isting on the face of the earth. The 

ospel of real Christians is that of the 

lessed Jesus, ‘‘ whose kingdom is 
not of this world,” therefore, its true 
subjects in defending it will employ 
no worldly arts or weapons. 

The times are now so difficult, that 
the generous find it necessary to set 
bounds to their exertions, very pall- 
ful to their feelings, and the friends of 
liberty particularly have been called 
to repeated pecuniary aids. It may, 
however, be hoped, that a sufficient 
number of genuine Christians, or, 
use Mr. Wilberforce’s expression, 
friends to “ vital Christianity,” will be 
found disposed to manifest their re- 
gards to the gospel, which they value 
more than their own lives, by eflectu- 
ally expressing their abhorrence of @ 
prosecution so disgraceful to all ho 
took a part in it. PF 

If they were actuated by a zeal tor 
God, it ‘was not according to know- 
ledge, and no way becoming the dis- 

iples of the meek and holy som 
who came to promote peace on ni 
and good-will towards men. Clearly, 








however, did this Divine Instructor 
foresee that numbers of his professed 
and pretended disciples and ministers 
would excite division and wield the 
sword. 

The truth as it is in him will finally 
prevail, and then no civil forms of 
religion will domineer, or rational be- 
ings, Whether professing Christianity 
or not, for their mere profession, either 
in speaking or writing, be domineered 
over. The ablest advocates for Chris- 
tianity, like the great Larduer, have 
decidedly expressed their abhorrence 
of persecuting measures. 

This little help would have been 
forwarded long ago, but it was thought 
best to wait till the sentence was pass- 
ed, and opportunity did not immedi- 
ately offer. 

It would be worthy of the ministers 
of the gospel, publicly to petition the 
King to give orders for your immedi- 
ate release and the remission of your 
fine, and, like a true Defender of the 
Faith, discountenance and reject every 
other mode of defence but reason and 
argument, 

That B hn may be delivered from 
every effect of the prosecution under 
which you suffer, and be savingly en- 
lightened in the knowledge of the best 
things, is the fervent prayer of 

Yours, most sincerely, 


JOSEPH CORNISH. 


No. II. 
Mr. T. Williams to Mr. Cornish. 
House of Correction, Clerkenwell, 
Sept. 16, 1798. 
SIR, 

\ ITH heartfelt gratitude I return 
you my sincere thanks for 

your liberal donation in support of my 
family; and believe me, as God is just, 
the persecution of me is unjust; for I 
am not publicly charged with any 
thing but selling the book which was 
answered by the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Watson; and it was his answer that 
induced me to publish it, conceiving 
the work was sanctioned by his pub- 
lishing an answer to it, and physically 
ho man can be considered capable of 
forming an idea of an answer, (whether 
it be to the purpose or not,) unless he 
be permitted to peruse the work which 
gave cause to it; and if I have been 
guilty of any crime in publishing it, 
the Bishop of Llandaff was the cause 
of il, and would have evinced his affec- 


and Mr. T. Williams. 
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tion for the Christian religion if he 
had used his influence to suppress 
the prosecution ; and if he could not 
have accomplished it privately, he, as 
a servant of Christ, should have pub- 
lished to the world the words of his 
Lord and Master, who metaphorically 
says, St. Matt. xxvi. 52, ** All they 
that institute persecution shall perish 
with persecution.” 

With respect to my ideas on reli- 
gion; | presume when I inform you 
that I am by trade a book-binder, and 
that for six years last past, my chief 
support has been by binding the dif- 
ferent works of the late venerable John 
Wesley, for Mr. G. Whitfield, one of 
the preachers and bookseller belong- 
ing to that Society at the New Cha- 
pel, City-Road, Moorfields, you will 
be satisfied that lam not a very im- 
moral character; for it is to be pre- 
sumed that no Christian Society will 
prefer supporting a person of, that 
class to one of their own principle. 

In regard of petitioning the King, I 
am satisfied there is no chance of one 
being conveyed to him, for the hearts 
of those through whose hands a peti- 
tion must go, are as callous as the 
stone-floor of the melancholy cell I am 
now locked up in; and I conceive the 
only effectual means of procuring me 
any liberation, would be for some phi- 
lanthropist to write an energetic let- 
ter to the Bishop of London, who is 
president of the conspirators against 
the gospel of our blessed Saviour and 
the liberty of religious opinion. Per- 
mit me to inform you that I have pe- 
titioned the Society before'l received 
sentence, to stop all farther proceed- 
ings, when Mr. Wilberforce, the Bi- 
shops of London (Porteus), Durham 
(Barrington) and St. Asaph (Benet), 
with other persons, came to the follow- 
ing unanimous decision: ‘‘ That they 
did not feel themselves — in in- 
timating a wish to shew lenity ;” which 
answer precludes we from making any 
further personal application, although 
by my being kept from my business my 
family are literally starving to what they 
would be if I was with them to render 
my efforts in their support. And per- 
mit me to picture fo your mind what 
my feelings must have been since the 
first of May last, in the course of 

which month I was so ill, that I lay 
without the least expectation of seeing 
the month through ; in which time 
I had one of my children died of the 
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small pox, and the other, immediately 
after decease, was taken with a 
putrid fever, and for a month was 
given over by the physician: on her 
recovery, my wife was taken ill; and it 
being Sessions time now, my wife has 
not been allowed to see me all the 
week, and the last time I heard of her, 
I was informed she was very ill. When 
I was presented this morning with 
your kind letter, I was almost afraid 
to open it for fear of its containing 
some fatal news, but happily I was 
disappointed. 

I have got nearly ready for the 
press, a letter to the a of Lon- 
don, as president, and another to Mr. 
Wilberforce, as vice-president of the 
Society who prosecuted me ; and, with 
your permission, I will send you a 
copy of each as soon as they are 
pnoted. I must beg leave to inform 
you, that Lam not allowed to speak 
privately to my wife, and that neither 
on ink or paper is (if known) al- 
owed, therefore must intrude on this 
letter of mine being kept a profound 
secret, as the channel of my informa. 
tion would be shut if it was known, 
and most likely I not be allowed to 
see my wife again during the re- 
mainder of the time I have to remain 
here, which, to all outward appear- 
ance, will be till the 28th of April next. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
Humble Servant, 
THO’. WILLIAMS. 


No. HT. 
Mrs. Williams to Mr. Cornish. 
London, 
Sir, Nov. 15, 1798. 


I have this day received a fresh 
wound from my inhuman persecutors, 
orders being given to have my hus- 
band closely locked up to prevent his 
communication with any one, in con- 
sequence of a manuscript of the in- 
tended publication being found upon 
him. Although it contained no sub- 
ject of crimination, being purely in- 
tended to shew that the conduct of his 
prosecutors was quite opposite to the 
spirit of the gospel; yet a handle is 
made of it for fresh severity, and to 
what length they will now carry it, I 
cannot tell; but with constant grati- 
tude to you, I shall ever remain, 

Your much obliged Servant, 
BE. WILLIAMS 
a 





Sir, September, 1822. 

ie is very gratifying to view the 

faith of Unitarian Christians jy 
connexion with a manly freedom of 
mind and a fearless exercise of the 
understanding, such as the history of 
religious inquiry has never before ex- 
hibited. It is still more delightful to 
see its appropriate effect on the tem- 
per of a man’s heart; to view it pre- 
eminently favourable to an amiable 
mind; an enlarged Catholic spirit; 
a spirit friendly to social charities and 
private affections ; in a word, a kind 
and candid temper, without which re- 
ligion has no beauty, and human na- 
ture no loveliness. One is naturally 
desirous that such a spirit should “ go 
on to perfection;” and that every 
thing in the conduct or writings of our 
Unitarian brethren, really or appa- 
rently inconsistent with it, should be 
done away. Permit me, Sir, by your 
useful pages, to throw out a hint or 
two for so good an end. With a very 
distinguished zeal and ability, the Re- 
pository and Reformer have protested 
and argued against the popular creed ; 
and, with most of your readers, I have 
no doubt the name of Calvinism ts 
tantamount to every thing unamiable 
and bad. I cannot but think, Sir, we 
have somewhat erred in this course of 
proceeding ; and that the effect has 
not been good, either to our own 
minds, or in facilitating the conver- 
sion of our brethren. Should it ap- 
pear to my fellow Unitarians that 
some ignorance of Inman nature has 
been betrayed, some disingenuousness 
discovered, and a forgetfulness of the 
requisitions of the Christian character, 
I shall be confident of their candid 
acknowledgment and ready correc- 
tion of the error. To come to the 
point: If the wise and the good and 
the amiable (and who will say there 
are not, many such?) amongst our Cal- 
vinistic brethren, deny the truth anid 
correctness of the consequences We 
charge on their creed, and say, \“ 
they do,) “ Were Calvinism the odious 
thing you describe it, we would fling 
it from us,” shall we continue the 
disingenuous practice of taxing the 
system with them? It has ever 4P- 
peared to myself, Sir, bad every W®Y, 
—bad to the best Unitarians, in embit- 
tering the temper towards their fel- 
low-christians, strengthening prejudice 
against them, and increasing the co! , 
ness and distance between then. 
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aceurate observer of human nature 
may perceive, that some of the best of 
men hear from the pulpit, or read, 
such charges on religious opponents, 
(an ugly word,) with a complacency 
sometimes which does them no good, 
either in the pursuit of truth or the 
practice of charity. Indeed, whenever 
the zeal of the pulpit has caused the 
kind of remark, ** Calvinism has had 
a good trimming to-day,” it is only 
too obvious the exertions of the 
preacher have been worthless. It is 
equally bad to the Calvinist, who is 
irritated and made indignant to see his 
religion represented in such odious 
colours; and, if he be not more than 
man, his dislike of those who do it 
must be augmented. And, surely, 
it is not the serious, conscientious Cal- 
vinist it would convert by misrepre- 
senting his system ; that is, charging 
it with consequences he denies, and 
knows nothing of in his own feelings 
and character, ‘The less sincere pro- 
fessor of Calvinism is not likely to 
quarrel with a creed which, should 
the Unitarian convince him of its 
falsehood and evil, he would still pre- 
fer, as best suiting his defective views 
and principles. Will not all Unita- 
rians acknowledge there is in thousands 
and tens of thousands of our fellow- 
christians, who make a serious profes- 
sion of Calvinism, an ardent zeal, a 
pure and fervent piety, a warm, active, 
unwearied benevolence, scarcely equal- 
led, certainly not excelled, by any 
other Christian professors? How 
must such men feel when they read 
Unitarian descriptions of Calvinism ? 
That they are equally false and offen- 
sive, and the worst possible way of ad- 
vocating another system. If it be 
said, owr cause is more misrepresent- 
ed, it suggests at once the best argu- 
ment for condemning the practice. 
Forbearance on our part would per- 
suade and prevail more than the keen- 
est words ; and it is hardly necessary 
to remark, that if misrepresentation 
were on one side only, it would be 
comparatively harmless, and could not 
be perpetuated. I would, Sir, I could 
persuade all my Unitarian brethren, 
there is something low and vulgar in 
our usual way of speaking of the -« 
posite faith, and that it offends equally 
against good taste and good policy ; 
and Iam very desirous of seeing in 
your valuable Miscellany, every possi- 





ble effort to promote an urbaneness 
of the Christian character, (consistent, 
surely, with its sincerity, seriousness 
and solidity,) that will greatly add to 
its beauty and influence. 

As a Unitarian Christian, I am hap- 
py to think our ereed has no stigma 
of bigotry upon it: it sanctions no 
harsh judgments of other divisions of 
the Christian world ; it unchristianizes 
none for mere opinion ; it reflects on 
the heart of no man because his faith 
displeases us; it shuts out no one 
from salvation because he is not a 
Unitarian. But it should be remem- 
bered, that bigotry is not confined to 
mere opinion: though such is the li- 
beral and Christian character of our 
faith, (as Unitarians,) it will not be 
our character, unless our sentiments 
and feelings with respect to other 
Christians correspond with our creed. 
The worst bigotry is that of the heart ; 
and we should ‘ keep the heart most 
diligently from it.’ He must not be 
flattered with any better title than that 
of a bigoted man, who joins an un- 
kindly spirit with a kindly faith; who 
has neglected to mould his affections 
to his faith ; and, in consequence, re- 
gards his differing brethren without 
either respect or affection. There is 
danger lest Unitarian Christians should 
feel a complacency in a generous and 
philanthropic creed, that may make 
them self-satisfied before the amiable 
temper of their creed has been care- 
fully grafted on their own; and, while 
pluming themselves on the superiority 
of their faith, they are indulging, per- 
haps, a supercilious contempt for the 
understanding of “their fellow-chris- 
tians whose opinions are opposed to 
their own; or suspecting their since- 
rity, and harshly judging their hearts. 
Wherever this is the case, there is the 
spirit of bigotry; and in Unitarian 
professors, it is the very worst spirit 
united with the very best faith; for 
the faith of the Unitarian cries out 
most loudly of all against it; and 


justly then are the holders of it shamed 


by every benevolent Calvinist who re- 
gards their faith with horror, but fer- 
vently prays for their conversion ; or 
by the amiable Catholic who closes 
the door of heaven on the Protestant’s 
faith, though he would endure the la- 
hours and sufferings of a martyr to 
save his soul. 

Your readers, Sir, are greatly 
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obliged to you for the first article of 
your number for August ; the subject, 
* Unitarianism in the United States 
of America.” Many, I am sure, would 
read with as much delight as myself, 
the following passage; and I] trust, 
with equal admiration of the spirit of 
the writer, (a Calvinistie Trinitarian,) 
and the excellence of their Unitarian 
brethren at Boston: ‘* Boston is the 
head-quarters of Unitarianism; and 
many of the Unitarians there are so 
amiable and so intelligent ; possess so 
much practical kindness, = so many 
social virtues, as to exert a powerful 
influence in favour of their opinions, 
and to shame many a narrow-minded, 
indolent professor of a purer faith ; a 
faith which too many of us are apt to 
forget it is our duty to i/ustrate, as 
well as to maintain,” &e. I would, 
Sir, that we ever made it our aim to 
present to our fellow-christians an 
amiable character and manners, as 
well as an amiable creed ; and if we 
must think proselytism a bounden 
duty upon us, and are convinced we 
could make the conscientious Calvi- 
nist more zealous and more devout; 
more earnest in religion, purer in his 
morals and more active in benevolent 
usefulness ; more amiable and more 
happy by making him a Unitarian ; 
let us do it by shewing him the supe- 
rior excellence, in theory and practice, 
of our faith, rather than by pressing 
upon him consequences of his own 
system, which he very properly denies 
because he finds none of them in 
himself, 
CHRISTIANUS. 


Se 


South Petherton, 
Sir, October 1, 1822. 


HAVE lately perused Dr. J. P. 

Smith’s ** Seripture Testimony to 
the Messiah’? with considerable atten- 
tion, and with a sincere desire to 
be informed on the important sub- 
ject which it attempts to elucidate. 
Whilst I admire the learning, and re- 
verence the serious piety and amiable 
temper which are displayed in this 
laborious work, I must confess that I 
have risen from its examination with 
a strengthened conviction that the 
author's views are altogether untena- 
ble. On the result of one of his cri- 
tical arguments only, it is my inten- 
tion, at present, to trouble you with a 





few observations, but the consequences 
arising from it appear to me so re. 
markable, and to involve so much ip- 
consistency and contradiction, that | 
should really be glad to learn how 
the difficulty is to be explained. The 
Doctor maintains, that the word 
ormds, when applied to God, indicates 
the Deity in a threefold mode of ex- 
istence, or, in fact, the Trinity ; that 
Ey dox%, in the first chapter of John, 
refers to the same period de/ore time, 
as M’wWRI2 in the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis, or its translation, Ey dox%, in 
the Septuagint. He asserts also, in 
reference to John i. 3, and other pas- 
sages in the New Testament, that 
Christ, or the second person of the 
Trinity, is the creator of the whole 
visible universe. Whatever significa- 
tion the word ormdsx may bear, it is 
evident that the Being thus designated, 
was, according to the Old Testament, 
the sole operative creator, If, then, 
orm: mean the Trinity, it follows, 
that the Trinity is or are represented 
in the Old Testament as the Creator 
of the heavens and the earth, and all 
things therein. But, admitting this 
to be a faithful witness, how then can 
it be true that, according to the New 
Testament, only the second person 
of the Trinity was the Creator? The 
only rational conclusion appears to 
be, that the Doctor must be mistaken 
in attributing the natural creation to 
Christ, unless he can prove that 
pdx, in the beginning of Genesis, 
refers exclusively to the second person 
of the Trinity, and then I cannot con- 
ceive how he is to avoid the conse- 
quence, that this word is not indicative 
of a plurality in the Deity. 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
expressing my regret and astonish- 
ment, that a person of Dr. Smith’s 
high character, and the general tenour 
of whose writings is so upright and 
amiable, should condescend to intro- 
duce his Scripture Testimony, by £'V- 
ing the Unitarians a bad name, and 
endeavouring to excite a prejudice 
against them as members of Christian 
society. He represents that they are 
generally persons of gaicty, addicted to 
the pursuit of frivolous and worldly 
gratifications, and destitute of religious 
seriousness. I hope and believe that 
his charges are unfounded. But be- 
fore the Searcher of hearts they must 
individually stand or fall; and what- 
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ever their failings may be, I trust that 
they will never aggravate them, by 
adopting that Pharisaical arrogance 
which can say to a fellow-christian, 
“Stand aside, for 1 am holier than 


thou.” 
OMICRON., 
a 
Glasgow, 
Sir, August 12, 1822. 


T is with much pleasure that I 
transmit to you for insertion in 
the Monthly Repository, the substance 
of some letters which I received from 
a late highly-esteemed minister of the 
Church of Scotland, the Rev. James 
Nicol, of the parish of Traquair, near 
Peebles. I do this chiefly because 
they relate to subjects dear to every 
promoter of your interesting work, 
and because they describe something 
of the nature of a literary undertaking, 
in which the writer was to the period 
of his death engaged ; some parts of 
which, I have reason to believe, will 
soon be published by Mr. R. Hunter, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. To prevent 
an objection which has before been 
made in similar cases, I think it pro- 
- to add, that the only person who 
1as a right to be consulted, has freely 
permitted me to make a public use of 
these communications. 


B. MARDON. 





Letter I. 
“* Traquair Manse, 
September 3, 1818. 
** My pear Sir, 

“Your favour of the 16th of Au- 
gust reached me in course of post, 
and if I had not been precluded by 
circumstances, which it is needless to 
mention, I would have answered it 
immediately. ****** Though 
the greater number of letter-writers 
find no subject more agreeable for 
filling a page with than themselves, 
yet for the most part no subject is 
more insipid to their correspondents. 
I cannot, however, refrain from saying, 
that the account which you have re- 
ceived of my sentiments is true. Ever 
since I directed my studies to Theo- 
logy, I not only considered it to be an 
unperious duty, but I found it to be 
an exalted enjoyment to bend the 
whole powers of my mind, fearlessly, 
but with reverence, to the investiga- 
tion of Scripture ; and convinced that 
the Scripture must be interpreted by 
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the same rules which are legitimate 
upon any other work in the same lan- 
guage, 1 saw the absolute necessity 
of appealing to reason as the ultimate 
judge of the meaning of revelation, 
because it is impossible there can be 
any other. To discard reason in order 
to be directed by revelation in the bu- 
siness of religion, has long appeared 
to me to be a course ul hopeful 
as to pluck out our eyes in order that 
we may be directed by the sun in the 
business of this world. I need not say, 
that a conduct such as I have long 
yursued, and am still pursuing, has 
fed me to conclusions very different 
indeed from those in which I was edu- 
cated ; and, upon many of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, very different 
from those which are held by any 
class of Christians with which I am 
acquainted. I must, however, add, 
that these conclusions have been of 
the greatest advantage to myself. They 
have uniformly tended to free the 
Scripture from the only objections 
which have been brought against its 
truth; to enhance the value and im- 
portance of revelation ; to display the 
religion of Moses and the mw of 
Christ as worthy to command the as- 
sent of every understanding, and en- 
gage the affection of every heart ; and 
to give to their precepts, their pro- 
mises and their threatenings, a com- 
manding influence, which upon any 
other interpretation they did not pos- 
sess. 

“It gives me great pleasure to under- 
stand from you, that your success in 
Glasgow is equal to what you conld 
expect. Indeed, I am convinced that 
the great point is gained when man- 
kind are brought to listen; for Truth 
is so adapted to gratify every desire of 
a rational being, that whenever she is 
allowed a patient hearing, she is al- 
most sure of gaining her cause. In 
this respect, the whole country, at 
least in this neighbourhood, has un- 
dergone a wonderful change for the 
better. Opinions, which not long ago 
would have been heard with horror as 
blasphemy, are now the subject of 
fair discussion amongst many ; and it 
was only yesterday when I happened 
to go into the house of a tradesman 
in my parish, whose wife has been 
long in a bad state of health, that I 
found him spending the few minutes 
of relaxation which his dinner-hour 
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allowed him, in reading the “ Vindi- 
cation” of your predecessor. Though 
a man on the borders of seventy, his 
opinions have been completely changed 
within the last ten years; and though 
his conduct upon that occasion, there- 
fore, was what I had reason to expect, 

et I must confess that I was not a 
little surprised when he told me that 
he had received the book from another 
man of equal age with himself, who, 
though a constant hearer of mine, I 
did not at all suspect as engaged 
in such speculations. ‘ When such 
things,’ to alter our Saviour’s expres- 
sion, ‘ are done in the dry tree, what 
will be done in the green ?’ 

“Though Ihave not the least doubt 
of the ultimate triumph of Truth, vet 
I must confess, that I have often sin- 
cerely lamented that her friends have 
sometimes thought themselves called 
upon to admit principles which I am 
convinced her cause did not require, 
and which have given too much advan- 
tage to her enemies. Amongst them 
fam forced to reckon Dr. Priestley. 
Never man, perhaps, entered upon 
the investigation of truth with greater 
ardour, or with a more sincere wish 
to advance her interests ; but I must 
regret that he thought it necessary, 
in order to defend his opinions, to 
speak so doubt/fully, at least, as he did 
speak, of the inspiration of Scripture, 
and especially of the justness of St. 
Paul’s reasonings. Will you believe 
me when I say, that were I to attempt 
to level the whole fabric of supersti- 
tion in the dust, I would draw my 
strongest arguments from St. Paul’s 
writings, -and what is more, from his 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, 
which have been the strong bulwarks 
of orthodoxy? I am happy to say, 
however, that Mr. Yates, and many 
other Unitarians, are illustrious exam- 
ples of a conduct very different. In- 
deed, I am convinced that when once 
the Scriptifres are properiy under- 
stood, the friends of truth ‘will find 
them in every instance perfectly con- 
sistent with reason and common sense. 

ee am net ignorant that no man 
has a right to set up his own opinions 
as a standard for others, nor to sup- 
pose that circumstances which press 
strongly upon his own mind, will have 
the same weight upon the minds of 
all ; yet, if it were allowed us to judge 
from our own feelings, I would not 





hesitate to assert, that the great hin- 
derance to the complete reception of 
truth, is the seeming foundation whieh 
those opinions which are called the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, have 
in the language of Scripture. Not. 
withstanding all that learning and abi- 
lities have done—and they have done 
much—yet I must confess that no ex- 
lanation of Original Sin, which throws 
its baneful shade over the wide surface 
of revelation, has yet been given which 
divests that subject of absurdity and 
contradiction, or which in a satisfae- 
tory manner explains all the pheno- 
mena of the word of God. Even 
Taylor’s hypothesis, though in many 
respects a work of extraordinary merit, 
appears to me to Jabour under insu- 
perable difficulties. I am convinced, 
that if ever that subject be properly 
elucidated—and I think it may be elu- 
cidated—the abettors of revelation 
will be able not merely to defend it as 
a doctrine that may de reconciled with 
reason and common sense, but to 
bring it forward as a strong proof of 
Scripture itself. The same observa- 
tions are applicable to the Atonement. 
Till a more rational account than any 
which we have of the Jewish economy, 
and especially of sacrifices, is given, I 
fear much that the orthodox doctrine 
of the Atonement, notwithstanding all 
its absurdity, will maintain its ground. 
Nay, what is more, I suspect much 
the Arminian statement of /usti/ica- 
tion is ulmost as absurd, though cer- 
tainly not so dangerous to morality, 
as the orthodox statements; and will 
you pardon me when I say, that the 
avcount which the Unitarians give 0 
that doctrine in some scattered notices 
subjoined to their excellent translation 
of the New Testament, tends not to 
throw much light upon the subject? 
“I confess it is much easier to shew 
the weakness of another’s system, than 
to establish a better, or rather to est 
blish another altogether free from ob- 
jections ; and hence, I imagine, that 
whilst the orthodox doctrines have 
been repeatedly proved to be altoge- 
ther untenable, the real doctrines r 
Scripture, except the unity of God, 
have not yet been exhibited in all — 
native beauty and majesty. You ™! 7 
perhaps, impute all this to vanity" 
you do, I will not say, that 12 your 
present circumstances you have gre* 
reason to impute it to any thing ¢6° 
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But when you know me better, which 
I hope will soon be the case, I trust 
you will find that, as Pope somewhere 
says, ‘1 am too proud to be vain,’ 
At the commencement ofa corres pon- 
dence, and will you allow me to say, 
of a friendship, from which I expect 
both pleasure and advantage, I wish 
vou to bear in mind, that when I 
speak, as I have now done, of the state 
of religious knowledge, I must be un- 
derstood as speaking of it as it is 
known to me. Many fllustrations 
may have been given of the different 
doctrineS which I mentioned above, 
which I have not seen, and hence many 
of the objections which I could bring 
against those which I have seen, may 
have been already fully obviated. For 
instance, I have never seen ‘ The 
Monthly Repository,’ and hence I 
must be ignorant of many things it 
contains. I design, however, to avail 
myself of it from your recommenda- 
tion, * * * © ** [Dr.] Southwood 
Smith I only know from his Reply to 
Thomson *—a performance which did 
him infinite honour. 

“IT hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting with you some time; and 
should that happen, we could say more 
in an hour than we can write in an 
age. Are you never in this part of 
the world? Nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than to see you at 
Traquair Manse. As it is, you can 
write, and I expect to hear from you 
soon, and to receive all the informa- 
tion which I know you can give re- 
Sspecting the advancement of ‘ pure 
and undefiled religion’ in the world. 
** +. 

“IT was sorry that the Turnbulls 
found it necessary to leave Scotland.t 
“The little leaven might have leavened 
a great lump ;’ but there is no help 
for it, and we ofttimes cannot be cer- 
tain what is best. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am certain, that I am, 


“* My dear Sir, 
** Yours, &c. 


“ JAMES NICOL.” 


an 





a 
a 


* The Editor of the Christian [ustruc- 
tor, 

Tt For the United States, 

VOL. XVII, 46 





Female Writers on Practical Divinity. 
No. I. 
Mrs. MORE, 


| DO not know whether it has been 
remarked by others as well as 
myself, that some of the finest and 
most useful English works on the sub- 
ject of Practical Divinity are by female 
authors. I suppose it is owing to the 
peculiar susceptibility of the female 
mind, and its consequent warmth of 
feeling, that its productions, when 
they are really valuable, find a more 
ready way to the heart than those of 
the other sex; and it gives me great 
pleasure to see women gifted with 
superior talents, applying those talents 
to promote the cause of religion and 
virtue. As I think this a subject 
which it may be useful to consider, 
both as doing justice to those whose 
names are before the public, and as 
exciting the emulation of those of 
their sex who are capable of imitating 
such bright examples, I wish to de- 
vote this and some future articles to 
the consideration of some of the works 
of the English female authors of the 
day on Practical Divinity, and further 
to examine some of the prejudices 
which still exist on the subject of 
female education. 

It is a proof (if any were needed) 
of the value of our religion, purified 
from the degrading superstitions of 
the Romish Church, that England has 
produced in one age so many female 
writers on morals and divinity, whose 
works are conspicuous for their force 
of argument, for their simplicity, and 
for that earnestness which can be ex- 
pressed only because it is felt, and 
which can be felt only because the 
truths which it declares are as evident 
to the understanding as they are inte- 
resting to the heart. While, if we 
turn our attention to authors of the 
same sex in Catholic countries, and 
consider the services which they have 
rendered to the cause of religion, what 
a contrast will they form with our 
countrywomen! Whatever their reli- 
rion may be as exemplified in their 
and in their writings it is cold, artifi- 
cial, made use of to display talents by 
unnatural refinements, at the same 
time that it evinces the grossest in- 
consistencies. If in reading their 
works we find any religious observa- 
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tion which pleases us, how soon is our 
pleasure alloyed by discovering some 
defective morality, some hidden licen- 
tiousness, or at least some artificial 
sentiment, which proves that they 
have drawn their ideas from that 
source which is tainted by the foul 
admixtures of superstition, instead of 
from that well-spring of life which, 
under the influence of a pure religion, 
springs up in every bosom! Compare 
the elevated and noble works of Mrs. 
Hannah More with the qualified mo- 
rality, the affected feeling, the long- 
drawn-out sentiments of Madame Gen- 
lis ; though I believe both to be women 
of great talents and sincere piety. It 
is the difference of the religions that 
has raised one to such an eminence 
above the other. Compare the bril- 
liant imagination, the warm feelings, 
the conversational accomplishments of 
Madame de Staél, with the similar 
qualities of our first female poet, Mrs. 
Barbauld. What has given to the 
productions of the latter their irre- 
sistible force, their universal interest ? 
Surely, the spirit of pure and simple 
devotion which breathes through every 
line. For genius, Madame de Staél 
stands pre-eminent, for goodness of 
heart scarcely less so; but our coun- 
trywoman has been taught to fix her 
standard higher, and has consequently 
made the greatest advances. 

Many have feared that we are losing 
the simplicity and purity of our man- 
ners, by intercourse with the conti- 
nent; but Ido not fear. As long as 
our women, and such women, live and 
write under the influence of a pure 
religion, we are safe; and I would ra- 
ther hope that truth is making sure, 
though slow advances, and that a 
simple belief and pure morality will in 
time take place of the superstitions 
and corruptions now prevalent in the 
countries of which I have been speak- 
ing. 
The first work which claims our 
attention on the subject of which I 
am treating is Mrs. More’s Practical 
Piety, a production which, though I 
believe it has been much read, is not 
im general sufficiently studied. 1 do 
not entirely approve the whole work, 
or perhaps even the whole of any one 
chapter; some doctrines are incul- 
cated which are repugnant to my rea- 
son, some subjects are refined upon 


more than is necessary ; but the way 
in which holy truths are made evident, 
and carried home to every one’s bosom, 
renders the work truly valuable. Ip 
the chapter on ‘ Periodical Religion” 
some forcible remarks occur on a sub- 


ject highly important, but on which 


it is most convenient for the world in 
general to entertain ideas totally op- 
posite to those of Mrs. More, viz. 
religious conversation. How strange 
does it appear that the object for 
which we were brought into the world, 
the object which ought to engage our 
principal, not to say our whole atten- 
tion, should be kept entirely out of 
sight in our intercourse with one ano- 
ther! How strange it is that countless 
millions of beings, created for the 
same ends, endowed with the same 
powers, enjoying in a great degree 
the same facilities and privileges, with 
a reward great beyond conception 
placed within the reach of each and 
all, with a punishment too dreadful 
for the imagination to comprehend, 
set before them, which they are all in 
danger of incurring without the striet- 
est vigilance, should pass through life 
in constant communication with each 
other, should experience its vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainties, should ap- 
proach its boundary, should be suin- 
moned to the last tribunal, without 
having held communion together con- 
cerning their best interests! While 
they experience the instability of every 
thing earthly, while they sicken at and 
become weary of the best enjoyments 
the world can give, they leave the glo- 
rious hopes, the awful reste 
the thousand interesting objects of the 
gospel, to be unheard of, disregarded, 
and I fear I must say too often unfelt; 
for surely those who feel the hourly 
influence of religion in their conduct, 
who make it the delight of their 
thoughts, cannot for ever banish 1 
from their conversation, cannot pre 
vent “ the mouth” from giving utter 
ance to the “ abundance of the heart 
I am aware of and can make allowance 
for the sacredness of the feelings 0" 
this holy subject, but I must believe 
that those feelings are indulged too 
far, which would lead us to forget 
religion, or to encourage the forge 
fulness of it in others. sap 
I by no means advocate the prac’ 


of lightly bringing forward subjects ° 
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religious discussion in mixed company ; 
but there is a seriousness of deport- 
ment, a tone of mind, of manners 
and of conversation, which at once 
distinguish the religious man, and 
which I should wish to see generally 
esteemed and practised. I cannot ren- 
der a more acceptable service to ny 
readers than by extracting a passage 
on this subject from the chapter before 
us, and by directing their attention to 
a chapter on the “ Introduction of 
Religious Conversation in mixed Com- 
pany.” 

‘“‘ If we really believe that it is the 
design of Christianity to raise us to a 
participation of the Divine Nature, 
the slightest reflection on this elevation 
of our character would lead us to 
maintain its dignity in the ordinary 
intercourse of life. We should not 
so much inquire whether we are trans- 
gressing any actual prohibition, whe- 
ther any standing law is pointed 
against us, as whether we are sup- 
porting the dignity of the Christian 
character ; whether we are acting 
suitably to our profession ; whether 
more exactness in the common occur- 
rences of the day, more correctness in 
our conversation, would not be such 
evidences of our religion as, by being 
obvious and intelligible, might not 
almost insensibly produce important 
effects. 

‘The most insignificant people must 
not undervalue, through indolence or 
selfishness, their own influence. Most 
persons have a little circle of which 
they are a sort of centre. Its smallness 
may lessen their quantity of good, but 
does not diminish the duty of using 
that little influence wisely. Where is 
the human being so inconsiderable 
but that he may in some shape benefit 
others, either by calling their virtues 
into exercise, or by setting them an 
example of virtue himself? 

** But we are humble just in the 
wrong place. When the exhibition 
of our talents or splendid qualities is 
in question, we are not backward in 
the display. When a little self-denial 
13 to be exercised, when a little good 
might be effected by our example, by 
our discreet management in company, 
by giving a better turn to conversation, 
then at once we grow wickedly mo- 
dest—* Such an insignificant creature 
as ] am can do no good. Had I a 
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higher rank or brighter talents, then, 
indeed, my influence might be exerted 
to some purpose.’ Thus under the 
mask of diflidence we justify our indo- 
lence, and let slip those lesser occa- 
sions of promoting religion which if 
we all improved, how much might the 
condition of society be raised !’—** The 
hackneyed interrogation, * What! must 
we be always talking about religion ?’ 
must have the hackneyed answer, Far 
from it. Talking about religion is not 
being religious. But we may bring 
the spirit of religion into company, 
and keep it in perpetual operation, 
when we do not professedly make it 
our subject. We may be constantly 
advancing its interests, we may be 
giving an example of candour, of mo- 
deration, of humility, of forbearance. 
We may employ our influence by cor- 
recting falsehood, by checking levity, 
by discouraging calumny,by vindicating 
misrepresented merit, by countenan- 
cing every thing which has a good ten- 
dency,—in short, by throwing our 
whole weight, be it great or small, into 
the right scale.”—Practical Piety, Vol. 
I, Chap. iv. 

The chapter on Prayer is a highly 
valuable summary of the reasons for 
the practice of this important duty, 
and of the answers to the most com- 
mon objections against it. I will not 
injure this dissertation by extracting 
any part where the whole is so con- 
nected together, but will content my- 
self with recommending this and the 
following chapter to the serious con- 
sideration of my readers. 

Greatly, indeed, are we indebted to 
the author of the work before us, It 
contains rules fur the government of 
the Christian in his conduct towards 
God, his fellow-creatures and himself. 
Many may deem the duties inculcated 
too severe, the observances too strict, 
the threatenings too urgent, the pro- 
mises too difficult of attainment; but 
let such consider the paramount im- 
portance of the object in view; let 
them admire and be grateful for the 
benevolent earnestness of one who, 
having so far pressed forward toward 
that standard which she has not dis- 
placed from its divine elevation, en- 
deavours to lend a helping hand to 
those who desire to advance, and to 
awaken those who slumber in a fearful 
indifference to eternal things. It is 
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true, she has drawn a faithful picture 
of the difficulties, the temptations and 
dangers of the followers of Christ, but 
let those who are discouraged refer to 
her pictare of the death-bed of a 
Christian ; let them declare if all the 
privations and anxieties which can be 
endured in a life of a few short years, 
may not willingly be undergone to 
secure the peace and tranquillity, nay, 
more, the hope and joy which she 
describes as being the portion of the 
good man, even on the bed of pain, of 
sickness and of death. Who would 
not resign the world and its fleeting 
pleasures, for an immortal inheritance, 
and for such a transition to it as is 
here described ? 

“The power of distinguishing ob- 
jects increases with our approach to 
them. ‘The Christian feels that he is 
entering on a state where every care 
will cease, every fear vanish, every de- 
sire be fulfilled, every sin be done 
uWway, every grace pertected, Where 
there will be no more temptations to 
resist, nO more passions to subdue, 
no more insensibility to mercies, no 
more deadness in service, no more 
wandering in prayer, no more sorrows 
to be telt for himself, nor tears to be 
shed for others. He is going where 
his devotion will be without languor, 
his love without alloy, his doubts cer- 
tainty, his expectation enjoyment, his 
hope fruition. All will be perfect, 
for God will be all in all.” 

**From God he knows that he shall 
derive immediately all his happiness. 
It will no longer pass through any of 
those channels which now sully its 
purity. It will be offered him through 
no second cause which may fail, no 
intermediate agent which may deceive, 
no uncertain medium which may dis- 
appoint. The felicity is not only cer- 
tain, but perfect; not only perfect, 
but eternal.”—** As he approaches 
the land of realities, the shadows of 
this earth cease to interest or mislead 
him. The films are removed from his 
eyes. Objects are stripped of their 
false lustre. Nothing that is really 
little, any longer looks great. The 
mists of vanity are dispersed. Every 
thing which is to have an end appears 
stall, appears nothing. Eternal things 
assume their proper magnitude—for 
he beholds them in the true point of 
vision. He has ceased to lean on the 


world, for ke has found it both a rec 
und a spear; it has failed, and it has 
pierced him. He leans not on himself, 
for he has long known his weakness. 
He leans not on his virtues, for they 
can do nothing for him. Had he no 
better refuge, he feels that his sun 
would set in darkness, his life close 
in despair.” —“ But he knows in whom 
he has trusted, and therefore knows 
not what he should fear. He lovoks 
upwards with holy but humble confi- 
dence to that great Shepherd, who, 
having long since conducted him inte 
green pastures, having by his red cor- 
rected and by his staff supported him, 
will, he humbly trusts, guide him 
through the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, and safely conduct him to 
the peaceful realms of everlasting 
rest.”—Practical Piety, Vol. IL. Chap. 
XXi. 

This work has often been objected 
to by those of different religious opi- 
nions from Mrs. More, on account of 
its doctrines, but this appears to me 
highly unreasonable. I differ nearly 
as much from the author, with respect 
to religious belief, as one Protestant 
can from another ; but I find nothing 
really offensive to my feelings in com- 
parison with those portions which eX- 
cite my high admiration. There are 
opinions grounded on a belief in the 
doctrines of the atonement, of original 
sin, of the pre-existence of our 5avi- 
our, and some others ; but these may 
be either omitted, or made to rest on 
another foundation. At all events, 
it appears highly unreasonable and 
absurd to decline receiving instruction 
from a work, because some parts do 
not accord with our opinions. 

The other works of Mrs. More do 
not come under the description of 
those which 1 propose at present t0 
consider, and are in the main points 
so similar in design and execution, 
that it will be unnecessary for me te 
observe more than that they all de- 
serve a serious perusal, and that “om 
the effects which they have already 
produced, much benefit may be o 
cipated from the further diffusion 
them. . 

I propose in my next article to _ 
some remarks on the productions © 
other authors of the same class. 

DISCIPULUS. 
ne 











Coram Stree t, 

Sir, Oct. 3, 1822. 

BEG to submit the following pro- 

positions to the readers of the Re- 
pository, Which I intend successively 
to discuss. My object is merely to 
attract the public attention to the 
views IT entertain, and shall therefore 
content myself with the outlines of 
the evidence which can be adduced in 
their support. 

1. Such was the genius of Heathen- 
ism, that its votaries, as soon as they 
hat heard of, and had reason to be- 
lieve, the miracles of Christ, were un- 
avoidably led to consider him as a 
God. 

2. The Pagan philosophers account- 
ed for the miracles and resurrection 
of our Saviour, by the supposition 
that he was a supernatural being ; in 
other words, they adopted the doctrine 
of his divinity to set aside the claims 
of his gospel. 

3. Certain leading men in Judea 
and other countries, finding all open 
and avowed hostility to the gospel un- 
availing to check its progress, pre- 
tended to become its friends and 
teachers; and thus formed an artful 
scheme to sink it in Heathenism on 
one hand, and Judaism on the other, 
making the divinity and supernatural 
birth of the Saviour a fundamental 
principle in the new system. Their 
system being adapted to prejudices 
both of the Jews and Gentiles, and 
favouring the worst passions of the 
human heart, mightily prevailed in di- 
rect opposition to the authority and 
efforts of the apostles ; and its intro- 
duction into the several churches 
founded by Paul, proved the principal 
means in the hands of Providence to 
call forth the apostolic epistles. 

4. The rapid immersion of the gos- 
pel in Jewish and Pagan superstition, 
led Philo and Josephus to separate 
it from this unnatural alloy. They, 
therefore, under those names in which 
they had been accustomed to speak of 
the religion of Moses and the pro- 
phets, held forth the religion of Jesus 
as a sublime and pure system of mo- 
rals, calculated to enlighten and re- 
form the world; while, at the same 
time, they pass by Jesus himself un- 
noticed on all occasions, and that 
with no other view than to a 
on the minds of men in distant climes 
and jn future ages, the certain con- 


Dr, Jones’s General Historic View of Christian Doctrine. 
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clusion that his divinity, supernatural 
birth, and other doctrines connected 
with his death, and represented by 
many as essential to Christianity, in 
reality formed no part of that divine 
system, but were altogether foreign to 
it. 

5. The miraculous conception is a 
fiction of those impostors who sought 
to sink Christianity in Heathenism, in 
order to bolster up the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity, and to assimilate with 
more plausibility his history with the 
fables of Hercules, Perseus and other 
sons of Jupiter. 

6. Our Divine Master foresaw the 
prevalence of his divinity and miracu- 
lous birth as the means of corrupting 
his religion; and he directed the his- 
torians of his life to record faets 
which, when investigated and ascer- 
tained, would infallibly prove them to 
be falsehoods, contradicted by himself 
and his apostles, 

7. A Jew, stigmatised as an impos- 
tor by Josephus, composed a gospel, 
called the Gospel of the Birth of Mary ; 
while certain evpan priests, his as- 
sociates in iniquity, composed the 
Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus. Froin 
the former, about the beginning of 
the second century, were taken, after 
certain modifications, the contents of 
the first two chapters ascribed to Luke, 
About the same time the introductory 
chapters in Matthew were copied from 
the Gospel of the Infancy. The ori- 
ginal spurious gospels were then kept 
secret for above three hundred years, 
when, at length, Jerome translated 
and published them as the genuine 
compositions of Matthew. 

I would now proceed to the first 
proposition stated above ; but I will 
defer the discussion to my next letter, 


as I here wish to add what I have left . 


unsaid in my last answer to Dr, Smith 
(pp. 8350—354). Peter has the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ Wherefore, beloved, 
since you look for these things ear- 
nestly, endeavour to be found by him 
in peace without spots and without 
blemishes ; and consider the long delay 
of our Lord as intended for your salva- 
tion: as our beloved brother Paul, ac- 
cording to the learning which is given 
to him, speaking in his Epistle to you, 
as indeed he does in all his Epistles, 
concerning these things, among which 
things some are hard to be understood, 
and these the uninformed and unstable 
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wrest, as they also do the other scrip- 
tures, to their own destruction. Be- 
ing then forewarned, beloved, be on 
your guard, lest you be led astray by 
the deception of these impious men, 
and fall from the firm foundation of 
your faith.” 2 Peter iii. 14. 

In this passage Peter alludes to the 
disputed verse in the Philippians. 
This will appear evident if we compare 
the words of the two apostles as they 
stand in the original. ‘They both warn 
their readers against certain impostors 
who claimed, as versed in the Heathen 
philosophy, superior wisdom, while, 
in reality, they were uninformed ; that 
is, however wise in their own esteem 
or in a worldly sense, they were them- 
selves ignorant of that gospel which 
they pretended to teach to others. 
Paul says that they gloried in their 
shame. Peter calls them afecuo, law- 
less violators of all law, human and 
divine. Paul again says of them, dy 
ro Teko¢ amwAeia, which carries an al- 
lusion to their lofty pretensions as the 
saviours of others, asserting that their 
end will be their orn destruction. 
Peter understood this precisely, and 
he expresses the contrast more fully, 
moog THy iay avTey arwdrsay, “to their 
own peculiar destruction.” From the 
passage in the Philippians it appears, 
that the deceivers A evel: and 
too successfully endeavoured, to with- 
draw the converts from the pattern of 
virtue and truth exemplified in Jesus. 
Paul is eloquent and earnest in defeat- 
ing their end in this respect; and the 
same purpose Peter has in view when 
he says, “‘ Being then forewarned, be- 
loved, be on your guard lest you be 
misled by the deception of impious 
men.” It was the advice of Paul that 
the converts should be ausurro xas 
axtpaios Texva @sov auwunta. Phil. ii. 
15. Peter had these words of Paul in 
his memory, and virtually repeats 
them ; ewovbacare acwidcs xa auwe 
pyres auT@ luosOyvas ev eipyyy, in peace, 
which last words Paul expresses by 
XePS Ovyis Kas Viaroyicudy, ** without 
anger and wranglings.”’ 


Farther, Peter holds forth his bro- ° 


ther Paul as having ** wisdom,” or, as 
the term might be rendered, ‘‘ learn- 
ing,”’ learning peculiar to himself, or 
learning in which the other apostles 
had no share. Now I have shewn 
that in the letter to the Philippians, 
Paul does actually allude to the cele. 
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brated Ode of Aristotle, on Virtue ; 
and the peculiar terms which Paul has 
copied from that source, constitutes 
the obscurity of which Peter com. 
plains. This last apostle was doubt. 
less unacquainted with the writings of 
Aristotle ; and hence the language of 
Paul must have contained on this oc- 
casion something that appeared to him 
difficult to be understood. There is 
no other passage in the writings of 
Paul, respecting which the apostle 
Peter could have made the same re- 
mark with equal propriety. Now it 
is certain that the men whom Paul 
and Peter here have in view, did pre- 
tend to teach the divinity of Christ 
The impostors availed themselves of 
the borrowed language of Paul on this 
occasion, and when addressing persons 
who had not an opportunity to know 
the truth, they produced and inter- 
preted his words as inculeating that 
doctrine. The “ orthodox” divines have 
ever done the same thing, though with- 
out the guilt of those Gnostics who set 
them the example; and we have the 
authority of Peter for saying, that in 
doing this they wrest the language of 
the apostle, that is, violently pervert 
it to support a doctrine which it was 
intended to refute. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Peter 
in the above passage recognizes the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the com- 
position of Paul. The former ad- 
dressed his two Epistles to the He- 
brew believers, most of whom were 
dispersed in Heathen countries. These 
were the men for whose use Paul com- 

sed his Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
it seems they were all in possession 0 
this Epistle, and knew it to be the 
work of Paul, when Peter addressed 
to them his two letters. 1 mention 
this because Mr. Belsham, in his great 
and most valuable Commentary on the 
Epistles, now happily before the pub- 
lic, denies its authenticity ; following 
chiefly the authority of Origen, 
whom, notwithstanding his volum- 
ous works, as Erasmus has observed, 
we know litle but that he was always 


in the wrong. Be 
arte JOHN JONES. 
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opinions. They appear to me to be 
eminently hurtful to Christianity. But 
[ catinot approve of the special plead- 
ing by which he would allow jurors to 
give verdicts against both evidence 
and law. The license is inconsistent 
with the sanctity and solemn obliga- 
tion of an oath, and though it might 
be taken in one case, to further the 
interests of freedom and humanity, it 
would be employed in others to pro- 
mote tyranny and cruelty. Those 
that cannot conscientiously bedding in- 
struments in administering sanguinary 
and unchristian laws, should adopt 
Mr. Rutt’s recommendation, (p. 548,) 
and absent themselves from Courts of 
Justice, at whatever risk: but, per- 
haps a still “‘ more excellent way” 
would be to appear to their subpeenas, 
and to declare in the face of the court 
their incompetency, from convictions 
of conscience, to sit as jurors upon 
prosecutions for opinions, or such as 
may terminate in the infliction of un- 
just and cruel punishments. A few 
protests of this description would do 
more than a thousand evasive verdicts 
to bring such prosecutions into abhor- 
rence, and to cause the repeal of the 
absurd laws on which they are found- 


ed. 
A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL. 


a 


Question—Has the World existed 
from Eternity ? 


(Extracted by a Correspondent from the 
Westminster Magazéve, for July, 1785.) 


HATEVER has existed from 

eternity, must have existed of 
itself, not by means of another ; for 
nothing could exist before it from 
which it could receive its ar 

Every thing, therefore, that has 
existed from eternity, must be self- 
existent. On the other hand, what- 
ever is self-existent, must have existed 
from eternity. 

For if it has not, there must have 
been a time when it began to be; 
and if there was a time when it began 
to be, then something without itself 
gave it beginning ; for, if something 
without itself did not give it begin- 
hing, then something within must have 
given it, and one part must have ex- 
isted in consequence of another, which, 
in a self-existent being, is impossible 
—I say impossible. 


For, whatever is self-existent cannot 
be divided into parts, or, which is the 
same thing, is not divisible ; for if it 
was, then it behoved every part to be 
self-existent ; and as every thing that 
is divisible may be divided ad infini- 
tum, we should then have an infinite 
number of self-existent beings, which 
is equally impossible. 

For if any thing exists of itself, 
there can be nothing else to centroul 
its existence; or, what is the same 
thing, it must be superior to every 
thing else, and, consequently, omni- 
potent ; seeing a superiority to every 
thing else is all we can mean by 
omnipotence. 

But there cannot be two omnipotent 
Beings, because either they would 
agree in every respect, and, conse- 
quently, be one and the same, which 
is absurd ; or they would differ, and 
then each would oppose and annihilate 
the power of each, which is inconsis- 
tent with omnipotence. 

There is, therefore, only one self- 
existent Being, and that Being has 
been demonstrated to be omnipotent, 
eternal, indivisible, and, consequently, 
immaterial. 

The visible world, however, is ma- 
terial and divisible: it is therefore not 
self-existent, and, consequently, has 
not existed from eternity. 

But the world may be farther prov- 
ed not to be self-existent ; for all the 
—— of it are produced in succession, 

y some previous external cause, i, e. 

by something without themselves ; 
but if all the parts are the effects of 
an external cause, the whole must be 
the effect of an external cause; for 
what may be said of all the parts, may 
also be said of the whole. 

That all the parts, however, are the 
effects of an external cause, ae 
from this: that in the animal king- 
dom, no son can exist without a fa- 
ther; in the vegetable, no plant with- 
out a seed; and in the mineral, no 
stone without a collection of the re- 
quisite component parts. 

Should it be said that these are 
not properly new existences, but only 
changes and modifications of matter ; 
I ask, from whence do these changes 
arise? from themselves, or from ano- 
ther? 

Does that particular modification of 
matter, the body of a man, exist by 
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his own will, or bw his own command? 
Does it not rather begin to be, continue 
to be and cease to be. ne t only with- 


, - ; 
out his will, but by means of which 


he is wrnorant, which are at once ex- 


ternal to him and independent of 
h 

If, then, man cannot produce even 
this change or modification with re- 
spect to his own bo iy » Wu h less can 


he produce or create the materials of 
which it is formed. 

But if man can do neither of these, 
much less can the other parts of the 
universe, inasmuch as he is supenor 
to all the other parts, at least to all 


} ~ , 


that we are acquainted wit 


. 4 
hte Chia 


* What can we reason bat from what we 
know >" 


But if all the parts ot the universe 
are thus changed and produced inde- 
pendent of themselves, the same must 
be true of the whole. 

Ergo—The universe is not self-ex- 
istent, but the effect of some external 
CAMS 5 and as every effect necessarily 
eXists posterior to its cause, it follows 
that it cannot have existed from eter. 
nity 

Again, whatever is self-existent, 
must also be independent of all other 
things for the continuance of its ex- 
istence. 

But every thing in the universe is 
dependent on something without itself 
for the continuance of its existence. 
Thus, for example, the inhabitants of 
the earth depend on it for a supply of 
nourishment, as well as upon the 
other elements for things essential to 
life ; and they cease to exist, at least 
in a certain form, as soon as these are 
denied. The earth itself depends on 
the other planets for the place it holds 
in the universe; and the whole system 
is held together by an attractive pow- 
er, which operates from without on 
every part of it, which is unknown to 
it and independent of it. 

If, then, the system of the universe 
is not independent, with respect to the 
continuance of its form and place, 
much less will it be so with respect to 
the continuance of its existence; and 
if it is not independent with respect 
to the continuance of its existence, 
mu h less will it be so with respect to 
€Xistence itself : and if it is hot inde- 
pendent with respect to existence 





itself, it cannot be self-existent - daa 
if if as noi self-enistent, it follows 
trom what was demonstrated above. 
that it cannot have existed fro: 


hity. 


i eter. 
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Attempt to illustrate Jude. ver 9 
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Lerrer | 


Sir, 

A NY attempt to illustrate these 
i passages ot Scripture yulch are 
confessedly obscure, CS POC Uy where 
that obscurity has IGueed a s ispchon 
and doubt as to th genuineness of 


’ 


those passages, and of the books ia 
which they are contained, must be 
grateful to every one who has a reve. 
vence for the Sacred Writings and 


i 


- 


feels pleasure in the Investigation of 
their important contents le that 
successfully performs this task is a 
friend to truth and tothe best inte 
rests and improvement of his fellow. 
creatures. 

With this view, Sir, I submit to 
you a few observations on a passage 
which occurs in the ninth verse of the 
Epistle of Jude: ** Yet Michael the 
Archangel, when contending with the 
Devil he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a 
railing accusation, but said, The Loni 
rebuke thee.” 

It may be proper, however, before 
we enter on an explanation of the 
passage, to take some notice of the 
doubt which has been entertained as 
to its genuineness, and as to that of 
the Epistle itself, and also as to the 
genuineness of the second chapter ol 
the Second Epistle of Peter, where the 
same subjects as those connected 
with the above passage in Jude, ate 
introduced and treated precisely 
the same way, so that the arguments 
against the genuineness of the one 
will equally apply as to the genuine- 
ness of the other. 

First, it is alleged respecting the 
Second Epistle of Peter,* that “ this 
Epistle is placed by Eusebius amongs' 
those books of the New Testament, 
the genuineness of which was dispel ‘ 

in the primitive ages.” It 1s added, 


. . . tren ih. 3.2 SO 
* See Imp. Version, Note, ¢ lhe bes 


also Jude 1, Note, 
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“Some have thought the first and 
third chapters genuine, but from the 
difference of style have doubted the se- 
cond.” That the genuineness of these 
Epistles was disputed may be admitted ; 
nor is it at all wonderful that, in col- 
lecting the books and settling the 
canon of the New Testament, a dis- 
pute should arise respecting the genu- 
meness of some of those books : dis- 
pute naturally leads. to investigation, 
and investigation to the discovery of 
the truth. The fact, however, is, that 
the dispute terminated in favour of 
their genuineness, as is clear from 
their being received into the canon of 
the New-Testament Scriptures. Are 
then the authors of the Improved 
Version prepared to shew that that 
decision was not made upon clear and 
satisfactory evidence that those books 
were the genuine productions of those 
rsons whose names they bear? 
Secondly, the authors of the Im- 
roved Version state, respecting the 
Enistle of Jude, that® “it is com. 
mony dcliered to have been written by 
Judas, otherwise called Lebbeus and 
Thaddeus, the son of Alpheus, the 
brother of James the Less, and first 
cousin to our Lord.” If it was, indeed, 
written by him, (and this, according 
to them, is the common delief) then 
is the Epistle not only genuine, but 
also of apostolical authority, and this 
must establish both those points ; for 
he was one of the twelve Apostles of 
our Lord, + 
Thirdly, on 2 Peter ii. 4, they ob- 
serve, [ that that passage “* is the most 
doubttal portion of the Epistle,” and 
that ‘* by those who admit the genu- 
meness of the Epistle, this chapter is 
supposed to have been a quotation 
from some ancient apocryphal book.” 
They add, “ The Epistle of Jude is 
supposed to allude to, or to quote 
from, the same apocryphal work,” 
(mn the parallel passage in Jude, ver. 
6, they say, “* Perhaps the writer may 
refer to some funci/e/ account of a 
fall of angels contained in the apocry- 
al book which lay before him.” 
t there ever existed, before the 


~—_ + 


* See Note at the beginning of the 
Epistle. 
t Nec Matt. x. 3; Mark iii, 18, 
t Note in loco, 
VOL. XVI, 





writing of these bpisties, such a /ee- 
oy? account of a fall of angels, or 
such an apocryphal book as Uhat here 
supposed, out of which these writers 
made their quotations, there is nota 
shadow of evidence, or a pretence of 
evidence, much less is there any proof 
of the assertion, that Jude had this 
apocryphal book dying Acqfore Aim 
when de wrote dis Kpisiie, The 
whole rests upen the perteps, the 
suppesitiens or the asserions ot Lhese 
eaphene ; OF upon the suppesitions of 
others which they have adopted. But 
what weight can their suppositions or 
these of any other man have in the 
decision of a question of this nature? 

That the writers of these Bpisties 
in the passages under our considera- 
tien refer to the Jewish Seriptures, 
and not to some sencife/ accom’ in a 
supposed apocryphal book, | shall 
endeavour to shew by the following 
arguments : 

First, the authors of these Epistles, 
im the parts alluded to, are warning 
the Christians to whom they wrote, 
against false teachers, by whom they 
would be in danger of being seduced 
from the faith of the gospel. Peter 
says, “* But there were false prophets 
also among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought 
them.” Aad of them he adds, ** Whose 
judgment now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their damnation slumbereth 
not.” Jude gives a similar description 
of them: ** Tor,” says he, ‘* there are 
certain men crept in unawares, who 
were before of old ordained” <before 
written) “ to this condemnation ; un- 

xdly men turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness, and denying the 
only Lord” (eewery, the word used 
also by Peter, “ the only sovereign”) 
* God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They then set before them various 
instances of the judgments of God in 
the punishment of persons of this de- 
scription recorded in the Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Peter mentions first, 
the angels that sinned, whom God 
did not spare—then of the destruc. 
tion of the old world, which also he 
says God did not spare—and then the 
overthrow of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which, he says, were 
an example unto those that after 
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should live ungodly, and on which 
he makes the following observation : 
** The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptation, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished.” He then 
refers to the history of Balaam, and 
compares the men of whom he is 
speaking with him, who, he says, 
** Have forsaken the right way, and 
one astray, following the way of Ba- 
bass the son of Bosor, who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness.” Jude in- 
troduces his enumeration of the judg- 
ments of God in the punishment of 
the wicked, by saying, “‘ I will there- 
fore put you in remembrance, though 
ye once ner this.” First, he reminds 
them, ** How that the Lord, having 
saved the people out of the land of 
Egypt, afterward destroyed them which 
believed not.”’ In the next place, he 
reminds them of the angels which 
kept not their first estate. Did he 
then mean to remind them of a fabu- 
lous story about angels, which had no 
foundation in truth, which he had (as 
is supposed) taken out of a spurious 
apocryphal book, a story with which 
they were probably wholly unacquaint- 
ed? And what could a story of the fall 
of angels have to do with the writer’s 
subject, as an instance of the punish- 
ment of ungodly men and seducers? 
Jude reminds them in the next place of 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and the cities about them, which, 
he says, are set forth as an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 
And then, having described those un- 
godly men of whom he speaks as de- 
filing the flesh, despising dominion, 
blaspheming (or, as Peter expresses it, 
who were not afraid to blaspheme) 
dignities, he reminds them of the con- 
test between Michael the archangel 
and the Devil, contrasting their con- 
duet with that of Michael. He also 
refers to the history of Cain, and of 
Balaam, and of Core, saying, “* Wo 
unto them! for they” (the ungodly 
men of whom he is speaking) ‘ have 
gone in the way of Cain, and run 
greedily after the error of Balaam, 
for reward, and perished, or will pe- 
rish in the gainsaying of Core.” 

Now, is it possible to conceive that 
these writers, in referring to a series 
of tacts recorded in their own Scrip- 
tures, and with which they were well 
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acquainted, should introduce and jn. 
corporate with those facts a fabulous 
story from an apocryphal book? No- 
thing, surely, can be more incredible 
than such a supposition, even suppos- 
ing the Epistles were proved not to 
be genuine. 

Secondly, the authors of the Im- 
proved Version, after having pro- 
nounced the passage respecting the 
angels that sinned, in 2 Peter ii. 4, to 
be the most doubtful portion in the 
Epistle, and after having repeatedly 
thrown out the supposition that it, 
with the parallel passage in Jude, was 
quoted from an apocryphal book, have 
themselves, with the most glaring in- 
consistency, attempted to explain those 
passages as having no relatjon to av- 
gels ; and they have also attempted to 
prove that they are a plain, direct 
allusion to a portion of the Jewish 
history, in which, I conceive, they 
have been completely successful. Their 
exposition is as follows. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
Note: ‘‘ If God spared not the mes- 
sengers who had sinned, i.e. the 
spies who were sent to eaplore the 
land of Canaan, &c.; see Simpson’s 
Essays, p. 205, &c.” Jude 6: “ And 
the angels who kept not their first 
state.” Note on the passage: “ Or 
the messengers who watched not duly 
over their own principality, but de- 
serted their proper habitation, he “4 
with perpetual chains under dark- 
ness, (punished them with judicial 
blindness of mind,) unto the judgment 
of a great day, i. e. when they were 
destroyed by a plague; alluding t 
the falsehood and punishment of the 
spies, Numbers xiv. See Simpsons 
Essays, p. 210.” But the allusion 
would have been still more apparent, 
and their interpretation more firmly 
established, had they, or had the au- 
thors of the Received Version, re 
dered the Greek re¢ a/yeAas, the spies 
as the latter have rendered it, James 
ii. 25, and as they thesselves on 
explained it in 2 Peter ii, 4. A little 
more attention would pi al have 
convinced the authors of the Improve 
Version, that the passage 12 Jude ae 
specting Michael and the Devil, a 
is taken from one of the Jewish 
phets, and not from a fabulous ape 
cryphal book. Which leads me 
observe, ‘ . 

Thirdly, that that passage in Jule 
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contains in it not merely an allusion 
to a passage in the prophecy of Ze- 
chariah,* but also an express quota- 
tion from it,—*‘* But said, The Lord 
rebuke thee.” Peter also, treating on 
the same subject, and in the same 
connexion,¢ evidently refers to the 
same passage in the prophet : ‘* Where- 
as,” says he, ‘* angels, which are 
greater in power and might, bring not 
railing accusation against them before 
the Lord.” It may be further observ- 
ed, that in the Septuagint Version, 
although in general it retains the He- 
brew word Satan, yet in this passage 
of the prophet, renders it Diadbolos, 
Devil, from which Jude seems to have 
adopted the word. Besides this, the 
authors Of the Improved Version tell 
us, that ‘‘ some suppose a reference 
in this passage (Jude 9) to Zech. 
iii. 1—3. Newcome.”{ If this allu- 
sion is clearly established, the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah will serve as akey 
to unlock the meaning of that myste- 
rious passage of Jude; and if the 
observations I have made have any 
solidity in them, they may tend, in 
some measure, to remove the suspi- 
cions which have been entertained re- 
specting the genuineness of the Epis- 
tle of Jude, and of the second chapter 
of the second Epistle of Peter, and 
especially those passages in them 
which are supposed to be the most 
doubtful. 

The question may be asked, What 
has given rise to this doubt, and why 
has so much pains been taken to dis- 
credit these accounts, and to induce 
the belief that they are fanciful and 
spurious? The authors of the Im- 
proved Version have furnished us with 
an answer to the question; they say, 
in note on Jude 6, ‘* Perhaps, how- 
ever, the writer may refer to some 
Sanciful account of a fall of angels 
contained in the apocryphal book which 
lay before him, without meaning to 
avouch for that fact any more than 
for the incident mentioned ver. 9.” § 
And again, in note on 2 Peter ii. 4, 
“If the common interpretation be 
admitted, it will not establish the po- 





* Chap. iii. 2. 

t Compare 2 Peter ii. 10, 11, with 
Jude &, 9, 

? See note in loco. 

§ See also note on ver. 9 





pular doctrine concerning fallen an- 


gels. For, |, The Epistle itself is of 


doubtful authority. 2. From the 
change of style this is the most doubt- 


Jul portion of the Epistle. 3. By 


those who admit the genuineness of 
the Epistle, this chapter is supposed 
to have been a quotation from some 
ancient apocryphal book, and the 
apostle might not mean to give autho- 
rity to the doctrine. The Epistle of 
Jude” (they add) “* is supposed to al- 
lude to, or to quote from, the same 
apocryphal work.” It is here plainly 
supposed, that if the passages referred 
to are genuine, they do in fact teach 
the popular doctrine concerning fallen 
= and, therefore, in order to get 
rid of the doctrine, it was necessary, in 
some way, to get rid of those passages 
in which it was contained ; for the 
suspicion seems to have been lurking 
in their minds, that unless they were 
ot rid of, that doctrine would be esta- 
jished. This will fully account for 
the pains they have taken to invalidate 
the authority of these Epistles, and 
particularly of the above passages 
which they contain. Notwithstanding 
all this, these very same gentlemen 
confidently assert, that by the angels 
(the messengers) that sinned, is meant 
the spies who were sent to explore the 
land of Canaan, as recorded Numbers 
xiv., and consequently as having no 
reference to fallen spiritual beings. 
Could they believe this, and at the 
saine time seriously believe, what they 
have so repeatedly stated, that it is a 


Sanciful account of a fall of angels 


taken out of some ancient apocryphal 
book, and that too by an apostle ; and 
that he too should gravely insert such 
an idle tale amongst a number of re- 
ferences to the Jewish Scripture, he 
himself at the time net believing it, 
or mean to give authority to the doc- 
trine? If they were satisfied of the 
truth of their own interpretation, 
which they give, not as the supposed, 
but certain meaning of the passage, 
what cause had they to be afraid that 
it would countenance a false, although 
popular doctrine? Could there 

any danger that ¢he spies, who were 
the twelve princes of the tribes of 
Israel whom Moses sent to explore 
the land of Canaan, should ever be 
interpreted to mean apostate spirits, 
who, in some unknown period, were 
for their sin and rebellion cast out of 
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heaven, and reserved in chains of dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the great 


day? 
JOHN MARSOM. 
Sa 

Sir, 

| ify Dissenter must be amused 

with the controversy now carry- 
ing on with regard to what are called 
the “‘ Peterborough Questions,” thatis, 
Eighty-seven Questions for trying the 
Orthodoxy of Candidates for Orders, 
and of Curates applying for Licenses. 
Bishop Marsh must have a great love 
of asking questions, for he has now 
drawn up 36 more. These new ones, 
he says, are to be answered by curates 
only, but the curates, if they were or- 
dained in his diocese, must have previ- 
ously answered the 87; so that they 
will have answered in all 123 ques- 
tions, drawn up for the explanation 
of 39 articles, themselves compiled 
“for avoiding of Diversities of Opi- 
nions, and for the establishing of Con- 
sent touching ‘True Religion.” Where 
will this end? 

The Bishop of Peterborough has 
printed his speech on the discussion 
of this matter in the House of Lords, 
and the perusal of it has suggested 
this letter, in which I wish to call the 
attention of your readers particularly 
te this prelate’s statement of the doc- 
trine and practice of Toleration within 
the Church of England. “1 hardly 
know” (he says, in a note to the 
Speech, pp. 29, 30) ‘‘what answer to 
give, When I am charged with want of 
Toleration in the use of these ques- 
tions. Z/eration is a term which ap- 
plies only to Dissenters trom the Es- 
tablished Church. It is quite inappli- 
cable to those who profess conformity 
to the 39 articles, which were pub- 
lished ‘for avoiding diversities of 
opinions. Though we can under- 
stand, therefore, what is meant by the 
toleration of Dissenters, when they 
have perfect liberty to preach their 
own doctrines in their own places of 
worship, we involve ourselves in a 
contradiction, when we speak about 
the toleration of dissent on the part of 
those who are bound by Articles 
* for the stablishing of consent touch- 
ing true religion.’ But if the tolera- 
tion, which the Examination Ques- 
tions are supposed to infringe, de- 
notes the privilege of preaching dis- 
sent trom the doctrines of the Church, 
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as well in our own pulpits, as jn |i. 
censed meeting-houses, it is a species 
of toleration which would shortly end 
in the destruction of the Church, The 
foundation, indeed, might thereby be 
widened ; but it would be widened with 
materials which would soon let down 
the whole superstructure.” 

This is, at least, a candid confession 
of intolerance in the internal govern- 
ment of the Church. Happy those 
that, in search of Christian liberty, 
have put themselves under the protec- 
tion of English law, which allows such 
as choose to have churches without 
Bishops, or Bishops who are not 
Lords. Dr. Marsh was charged by 
the petitioner to the House of Lords, 
with treading in the steps of Archbi- 
shop Laud. He partly admits the 
charge, and he anticipates hypotheti- 
cally a fate, which Heaven avert! 
‘Nor is it improbable” (says his 
Lordship, Speech, p. 33) “that the 
fate which attended Archbishop Laud 
would befal the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, if the same party should again 
obtain the ascendancy in the Chureh.” 

The manifest temper of the House 
of Lords on this occasion, must have 
shaken Dr. Marsh’s confidence in his 
own proceedings ; and it seems pro- 
bable that in future Parliaments, Bi- 
shops will have something else to de 
than to defend and justify new tests 
of orthodoxy. ms 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
—— 


Warminster, 

SiR, July 8, 1822. 
MERE is a letter preserved of the 
Emperor Adrian’s, which reflects 
much on the Christians of Alexandria 
in his time, as worshipers of the god 
Serapis. It is preserved by Flavius 
Vopiscus in his Life of Saturmnus, ® 
writer who flourished within two cen- 
turies of this emperor. The letter 
as follows, addressed from Egypt ' 
his brother-in-law, Servian, at that 

time Consul in Rome: 


** Adrian Emperor to Servianus Con- 
sul, health. 


“You ve me great commenda- 
tions of Egypt, my dear Servian, © 
have studied the nation well, and have 
discovered nothing but levity, rc 
inconstancy and a readiness to chang 
with every wind. 
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“The «worshipers of Serapis are 
the Christians, and even the pontitls 
of their religion worship Serapis. 
There is not a chief of a synagogue or 
priest of the Christians, who is not 
either an astrologer, soothsayer or 
empiric. Even the patriarch of the 
Jews, when he comes into Egypt, is 
constrained to offer incense to Christ 
or to Serapis. 

They are a most inconsiderate, se- 
ditious race. The city of Alexandria 
is rich and powerful, with a great 
trade producing plenty. Nobody is 
idle there. Some blow glass ; others 
make paper. Many are employed in 
the linen manufacture and ready-made 
garments. All follow some trade or 
other, however infirm in hands or 
feet, or even blind. 

‘*All of them, whether Jews or 
Christians, acknowledge but one God ; 
that is, their interest. I wish to my 
soul that this city (the first in Egypt 
for its grandeur and riches) had bet- 
ter inhabitants. 

“‘] have granted them all that they 
desired. have restored to them 
their ancient privileges, yet they have 
treated me with contempt in refusing 
honours to my adopted son Verus, 
and you know what they have said of 
Antoninus. All the punishment I 
wish them, is to feed themselves with 
the chickens hatched with their own 
filthy dung,” &e. &e. 

This is a heavy charge brought 
against the early Christians of Alex- 
andria, by so great and sensible a man 
as the Emperor Adrian, and must have 
been founded on some known facts, 
and requires, for the credit of Chris- 
tianity, that this odious accusation 
should be repelled. . 

This great Emperor wanes with 
great state throughout the whole Ro- 
man Empire, was received with great 
state and pomp every where; sacri- 
fices and «divine honours were paid 
him, and all the pompous rites of 
Heathen superstition. 

Alexandria was principally occupied 
by Jews and Christians, who could 
not conscientiously join in these im- 
pious ceremonies, nor be present on 
such occasions, Neither could they 


ut other times frequent the public 
theatres, nor attend at the consecra- 
tions of images and the imperial stan- 
dards. ‘They, therefore, devoted heir 
whole attention to trade and coin- 


merce, and not incurring any great 
expenses in their way of living, they 
grew very rich, which often brought 
persecutions on them, and confisca- 
tion of property, as was the case with 
the Jews in England under our Plan- 
tagenet princes. 

Adrian, therefore, not receiving 
those attentions and divine honours 
from them, of which he was very fond, 
it created a great disgust towards 
them. 

Why he calls them worshipers of 
Serapis is, that the god Serapis had a 
most pompous temple dedicated to 
him in that quarter of the city where 
it stood, which was called from it, the 
Serapian. Here stood the famous 
image of that god of the merchants, 
brought hither from Sinope, one of the 
greatest commercial cities in the time 
of the Ptolemies, one of whom seeing 
the high respect paid to it, thought the 
obtaining of this image to adorn his 
growing city, would be the surest way 
to promote its wealth and prosperity ; 
for this deity was esteemed as the pa- 
tron of trade and commerce, and had 
temples erected to him in after times 
in most of the principal seaports to 
which the merchants traded. A very 
beautiful temple to this deity stands 
at this time at Puteoli, now Puzzuoli, 
near Naples, though in ruins. 

Besides, the military oath was full 
of idolatry, and the worshiping of the 
standard and ensigns of war, and the 
attendant oes ior sacrifices, were not 
to be dispensed with by the soldiery, 
which is the reason so few Christians 
could become soldiers. 

Those who refused to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, were by the Roman 
laws forbid to hold any dignity in the 
state, as appears by the Pandects, and 
from this Roman law our Test Act is 
supposed to have been adopted. 

Herodian, in his history of his owa 
times, mentions the entrance of the 
Emperor Caracalla into Alexandria : 
** As soon as he entered the city with 
his whole army, he went first to the 
great Temple, where he sacrificed 
many hecatombs, and loaded the altars 
with incense. Thence he proceeded 
to Alexander’s monument, where he 
pulled off his purple robe, his diamond 
rings, his belt studded with precious 
stones, and all his valuable articles, 
which he offers at the hero’s shrine.” 

The Heathen inhabitants of Alex. 
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andria took Serapis and Christ to be 
the same; hence Adrian’s confused ac- 
count of them. ) 

Adrian was far from a persecutor of 
the Christians, although many suffered 
in the beginning of his reign, from the 
edict of Trajan, his predecessor, not 
being suppressed. He was, generally 
speaking, of an easy temper, and to- 
lerated all religious sects, being in his 
private character humare and courte- 
ous and easy of access. 

H.W. 


—_ 


Swedenborgian Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 


’ BME following Resolutions are ex- 

tracted from the printed Repert 
of an Annual Conference, held by the 
admirers and receivers of the Theolo- 
gical writings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, assembled from various 
eng of the kingdom, at Hawkstone 

an, Hawkstone Fak, July 5, 1822. 


J. W. SALMON, Esy., in the Chair. 
Re ‘solved, 


1. That it is a point of the utmost 
importance to the Christian Church, 
that all her members be enlightened 
with clear and just ideas on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement made by the 
Great Saviour. 

2. That at this day, throughout all 
Christendom, the popular and pre- 
vailing idea on this subject is, that 
God the Father was so grievously and 
so justly offended at the crying sins of 
mankind, as to be incapable, consist- 
ently with his justice, of entering into 
any covenant of reconciliation with 
them, until plenary satisfaction was 
made to that justice: it is further 
maintained, that such plenary satis- 
faction was made by the meritorious 
suflerings and death of an Only-Legot- 
ten Son, and that, in consequence of 
this atoning sacrifice, the guilt of the 
offending sinner was instantly cancel- 
led, and he was ayain restored, through 
faith in that sacrifice, to all the bles- 
sings of reconciliation with an offend- 
ed God. 

3. That it appears to this Meeting, 
that the above idea is grounded in a 
mistaken and unseriptural apprehen- 
sion, Ist. of the nature of God; 2ndl . 
of the nature of sin; drdly, of the 
proper meaning of reconciliation be- 
tween Giod and his creatures; and 
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4thly, of the true end and design of 
the sufferings and death of the Great 
Saviour. 

4. That in regard, Ist, to the nature 
of God, the above idea evidently iin. 
plies, that the Father of the Universe 
is changeable, inasmuch as it supposes 
that he is not in himself merciful, 
compassionate and forgiving, but is 
moved to mercy, compassion and for- 
giveness, by the deeds of another be- 
ing. Thus it supposes that the God 
of Love requires excitations to love, 
and that he has besides, as it were, 
two faces, one marked with enmity, 
vengeance and rejection of his sinful 
creatures, whilst the other wears the 
contrary vo ar of friendliness, for- 
giveness and a desire of reconciliation, 
It supposes further, what is contra- 
dictory to every rational idea, that 
there are two Gods, one an atoning 
God, and the other an atoned God, 
thus introducing a distracting per- 
plexity into the human mind respect- 
ing the Divine Unity, and the proper 
object of divine worship. 

5. That in regard, 2ndly, to the na- 
ture of sin, the above idea regards its 
defilements rather as spots and filth 
which may be wiped away by ano- 
ther’s innocence, than as a deep and 
radical infection, which can never be 
removed but by the sincere repentance 
and consequent change of mind and 
life on the part of the offender. For 
such is the view presented in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures concerning human de- 
filement, as where it is written in Eze- 
kiel, “‘ When the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soui alive,” xviii. 27 5 
see also verses 21, 22; xxxiii. 15, 165 
see also Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17; Luke xi. 
3, 5, xxiv. 47, besides numberless 
other passages. The connexion of 
the sinner too, with the power ot 
darkness, is, by the above idea, kept 
entirely out of sight, when yet the 
atonement made by the Great eager 
evidently implies the emancipation © 
the human race from the tremendous 
tyranny resulting from such @ com 
nexion. (See Matt. xii. 29; Luke . 
19, xi. 21, 22; John xii. 31, 32.) 

6. That, 3rdly, as to the proper 
meaning of reconciliation between Go 
and his creatures, the above idea 's 
directly opposed to the apostolic tee 
timony which declares, that Goa 
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was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” (2 Cor. v. 10,) 
by which testimony it is manifest, that 
the reconciliation in question was not 
the reconciliation of God to the world, 
but of the world to God; thus it did 
nut imply any change of the disposi- 
tion of God towards man, but of man 
towards God; whereas, according to 
the above idea, a change is — in 
the disposition of God towards man, 
whilst the effected reconciliation is 
supposed to consist in the reconcilia- 
tion of God to the world, and not (as 
the apostle describes it) of the world 
unto God. 

7. That the above idea is equally at 
variance with the true end and design 
of the sufferings and death of the great 
Saviour, since it supposes that those 
sufferings and that death were merely 
vicarious ; in other words, that they 
were endured not only for man, but 
in man’s stead, and that thus their 
high merit consisted in paying a debt 
for man, which man was unable to 
pay for himself; whereas it is most 
evident from the divine testimony of 
the Sacred Scriptures throughout, 
that the sufferings and death of the 
great Saviour, though endured for the 
sake of man, were not endured in the 
stead of man, inasmuch as they were 
the necessary results of that astonish- 
ing process, by which, with a view to 
promote man’s salvation, that great 
Saviour, in the first place, combated, 
subdued, and thus removed from man 
the overwhelming influence of the 
powers of darkness, and by which, in 
the second place, he glorified or made 
divine his the essence, by uniting 
it fully with divinity in himself, and 
thus rendering it the medium of man’s 
continual approach and access to that 
dlivinity. The great Saviour accord- 
ingly testifies on this oceasion, ‘‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast 
out,” and then triumphantly adds, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all unto me,” (John 
xii. 31, 32,) plainly intimating that 
by his sufferings and death, he not 
only effected a work of divine judg- 
ment, but also glorified his human 
nature, thus woking it the centre of 


all divine attractions, and the conse- 
quent only source of divine ability on 
the part of man to regain conjunction 
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of life, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, reconciliation with his heavenly 
Father. It is accordingly written, “‘ As 
many as received him, to them gave 


he power to become the sons of - 


God.” John i. 12; see also Luke x. 
19; John x. 10, xv. 5. 

8. That from the combined light of 
the above considerations, it is most 
evident to this meeting, that the 
Atonement or Reconciliation, (for 
both mean the same thing, and are 
expressed by the same term in the 
original Greek,) which was effected by 
the great Saviour, was the result, not 
of any vicarious sacrifice, (because no 
such sacrifice was necessary to move the 
Divine mercy,) but of that grandest of 
all events, the manifestation of God 
in the flesh, by virtue of which mani- 
festation, the ardour of the Divine 
love to save mankind was most pow- 
erfully and unequivocally expressed, 
as it is written, ‘* God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth mn him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life’ (John iii. 16); and again, 
“In his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them” (Isa, lxiii. 9). The most 
cogent motives to excite man to re- 
pentance were thus brought into ex- 
ercise ; the return, too, of offending 
sinners to their heavenly Father, and 
consequently their reconciliation was 
facilitated, through the opening of a 
new door of approach and accession 
in the lorified humanity of Jesus 
Christ (John x. 7, 9); at the same 
time the door was closed of that over- 
whelming infernal influence which had 
before been open (Rev. i. 18); God 
was thus brought near to man in a 
visible and approachable humanity 
(John xiv. 6, 9); whilst man, by faith 
in this incarnate medium of salvation, 
was led to the acknowledgment of his 
Saviour Jesus Christ as the only God, 
and by repentance of life was brought 
near to him (Matt. iv. 7). In this 
sense, therefore, the great work of 
Atonement or Reconciliation was emi- 
nently accomplished, and the divine 
testimony fulfilled, where it is written 
concerning the incarnate God, “ Sure- 
ly he has borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions ; he was bruised for our ini- 
quities ; the chastisement of our peace 
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was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed” (Isa. liii. 4, 5). For 
by the great Saviour bearing our griefs 
and carrying our sorrows, by his being 
wanted our transgressions, and 
bruised for our iniquities, is evidently 
meant, that in his human nature he 
was pleased to submit, for our sakes, 
to every species of suffering, of trial, 
and of temptation; and this for the 
blessed purpose, that by his stripes 
we might be healed, since all his suf- 
ferings, trials and temptations, tended 
to the double effect of subduing the 
owers of darkness, and of glorifying 
iis humanity, thus of —— the 
means of our healing, by removin 
from us the tyranny of those inferna 
powers, and giving us access, at the 
same time, in his glorified or divine 
humanity, to all the fulness of the 
Divine presence, mercy and protection, 
in agreement with his own words, 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his 


glory?” (Luke xxiv. 26.) 
J. W. SALMON, 
President. 
ae 
Sir, 


FRIEND has just put into my 
hands the second volume of a 
favourite book of his, “ Lacon: or, 
Many Things in Few Words; address- 
ed to those who Think. By the Rev. 
©. C. Colton, A. M., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge.” It must 
be allowed to be an amusing work ; 
but I think that this attempt to mo- 
dernize the quaint, punning style of 
the century before last, should not 
pass without observation. Mr. Colton 
endeavours to reduce every system to 
an apophthegm, every opinion to a 
maxim, every reflection to a joke. 
This way of writing may appear pro- 
found to small thinkers, but is in rea- 
lity the easiest of all modes of dis- 
charging one’s thoughts. It is only 
setting together clashing images, and 
retutning upon one sentence another 
with words that clink. It is, in fact, 
the trick of young writers, or of old 
writers whose habits never improve. 
The worst of this style is, that it 
tempts a writer to throw an air of 
ludicrousness around every subject ; 
smartness presently becomes jesting, 
and jesting ends in story-telling or 
punning. 
Some of Mr. Colton’s stories are 
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from no higher authority than “ Joe 
Miller.” Of those that are not taken 
from that notorious wag, some appear 
from their broad features to be his, 
though borrowed from more respecta. 
ble authors ; for instance, the tale of 
the fisherman who sold his fish for 
one hundred lashes, in order to take 
revenge upon a porter who would not 
let him into the house without a pro- 
mise of sharing with him in half the 
produce of the sale, and who, conse. 
quently, received fifty lashes. (Pp. 
130, 131.) This is from Fuller's 
Worthies, and is repeated in Sir J. 
Hawkins’s edition of Walton’s An- 
gler. 

In one of his “‘ Many Things,” Mr. 
Colton refers to Mandeville, perhaps 
for the sake of the following succes. 
sion of bad and not very decorous 
puns, which he has the modesty to 
put into a note: ‘‘ If we were in- 
clined to pun after the manner of 
Swift on the name of Mandeville, we 
might say that Mandeville was a devil 
of a man, who wrote a book to prove 


~ man a devil.”—(P. 137.) 


His first antithesis, a double one, 
(pp. 7—9,) is evidently made for the 
sake of bringing in an anecdote, and, 
as this is one of the best stories, I 
shall transcribe it. ‘‘ We are not 
more ingenious in searching out bad 
motives for good actions, when per- 
formed by others, than good motives 
for bad actions when performed by 
ourselves. I have observed else- 
where, that no swindler has assumed 
so many names as self-love, nor Is 
so much ashamed of his own; self- 
love can gild the most nauseous pill, 
and can make the grossest venality, 
when tinselled over with the sem- 
blance of gratitude, sit easy on the 
weakest stomach. There is an anec- 
dote of Sir Robert Walpole, so much 
to my present purpose, that | cannot 
refrain from relating it, as I conceive 
that it will be considered apposite by 
all my readers, and may perhaps be 
new to some. Sir Robert wished to 
carry a favourite measure in the House 
of Commons. None understood better 
than this minister, two grand secrets 
of state—the great power of primer 
pal, and the great weakness of pm 
ciple. A day or two previous to the 
agitation of the measure alluded to, 
he chanced upon a county member 
who sometimes looked to the weight 


























and value of an argument, rather than 
to its justice or its truth. Sir Robert 
took him aside, and rather unceremo- 
niously put a thousand-pound bank- 
note into his hand, saying, ‘I must 
have your vote and influence on such 
aday.’ Our Aristides from the coun- 
try thus replied: ‘Sir Robert, you have 
shewn yourself my friend on many 
occasions, and on points where both 
my honour and my interest were nearly 
and dearly concerned ; I am also in- 
formed that it was owing to your 
good offices, that my wife lately met 
with so distinguished and flattering a 
reception at Court. J should think 
myself therefore,’ continued he, put- 
ting, however, the note very carefully 
into his own pocket, ‘1 should think 
myself, Sir Robert, a perfect monster 
of ingratitude, if on this occasion I 
refused you my vote and influence.’ 
They parted: Sir Robest not a little 
surprised at having discovered a new 
page in the volume of man, and the 
other scarcely more pleased with the 
ealuable reasoning of Sir Robert, than 
with his own specious rhetoric, which 
had so suddenly metamorphosed an 
act of the foulest corruption, into one 
of the sincerest gratitude.” 

Although he is a clergyman, and, 
I take for granted, a parish-priest, the 
author cannot forbear joking even 
upon the doctrines of the Church. 
His diocesan should look to his sound- 
ness in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
upon which he thus epigrammatizes 
it prose, in ‘order to introduce a 
former epigram of his in verse (pp. 69, 
70): your correspondent Dr. Car- 
penter must excuse the quotation, 
though it places him in bad company, 
and is palpably unjust to his share of 
the controversy referred to. 

“We injure mysteries, which are 
matters of faith, by any attempt at 
explanation, in order to make them 
matters of reason. Could they be 
explained, they would cease to be 
mysteries ; and it has been well said, 
that a thing is not necessarily against 
reason, because it happens to be above 
it. Dr. B * once told Horne 


~~ 











* “ This anecdote is rather against the 

r, for the wit is Parson Horne’s, 

but the profaneness is the Doctor’s; per- 

haps even I shall not wholly escape for 
relating it.” 

VOL, XVII. 41 






Stricturers on Colton’s * 








. Lacon.’ 








Tooke that he had just witnessed an 
exemplification of the ‘Trinity ; for he 
had seen three men in one whiskey! 
‘Poh, poh!’ replied our etymologist, 
‘that is no exemplification at all; you 
should have seen one man in three 
whiskeys!’ A certain missionary once 
asked a new convert if he had any 
clear notions on this sacred subject ; 
his Asiatic proselyte immediately made 
three folds in his garment, and having 
held them in that state a few seconds, 
app them back again into one. 
Ve believe the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
because, though above reason, it is 
matter of faith; but we are not bound 
to believe in all the explanations of 
it, which are often against dof, and 
matter of neither. The attention of 
the religious world in the West of 
England was lately much occupied 
by a very learned controversy on this 
subject, carried on by three doughty 
champions, each of whom with more 
of erudition, but perhaps less of gen- 
tleness, than the shepherds in Virgil, 
were ‘et cantare pares, et respondere 
parati” The individuals, however, 
were more at home in knocking down 
each other’s arguments, than in esta- 
blishing their own; which led the 
sharp-sighted editor of a certain jour- 
nal whose columns our polemics had 
filled, without much profit to the sale, 
to suppose that it was high time for 
him to interfere, and to sum up with 
all due impartiality between the par- 
ties : 

——= * Componcre lites 

Inter Peliden festinat, ct inter Atriden.’ 

“‘ He did so, and though luminous 
on many other points, ‘ The Western 
Luminary’ was rather obscure upon 
this : 


‘ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.’ 


“To convince him, however, that 
his three learned correspondents, how- 
ever they had disagreed in particulars, 
agreed as to the main, and that he 
himself in summing up, had settled 
the controversy in a manner more 
conclusive than superficial observers 
might admit, or accede to, I sent him 
the following little ‘ jeu « esprit,’ 
which he had the candour to insert:— 


“ Cleve—Dennis—Carpenter—agree ! 
And fully prove a Sigg | ; 

For in their writings, all may see 

Not one incomprehensible=bat three / 
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Yet Plindeil deemed the task undene, 

So Soished what these scribes Dequn. 

tnd shewed, more clearly than the 
sun, 

Noe three ncumopreiensibies— Dut ye |” 


Reprehensible as this levity is in 
iweif, if appears the mere ceasurable 
from some passages of the book, in 
which Mr. Colton has proved that he 
eum write manly sease, and throw aside 
the Degyarty ornament of alliiterahon 
and sentence-Dalancing, or, a3 he hum- 
seif woali express it, of peint and 
pan. [I refer espevially to the argu- 
ment aguinst Materialism, contained 
in pp. SI—47 

It is bet justice to Me. Colton to 
wid, that he shews Limseif everv where 
to be the friend of cunstitutienal b- 

He wakes a good remark (p 
168) upon Mr. Pitt’s supremacy, whe 
was, he savs, for twenty years, 
feta 4 kine 

My object ia writing these remarks 
is sot to depreciate Mr. Coltun’s 
work so much as to put our younger 
writers and preachers upoa their guard 
aguinst the easy, tempting mode of 
composition, which consists only in 
stringing together glittering seatences, 
which hke a chain of many-coloured 
beais may strike and please children 
and grown-up persons with childish 
understandings, but must ever be of- 
fensive to those whose minds have 
been cultivated by an acquaintance 
with the best and purest English an- 
thors. Mr. Colton himself says, (p. 
25.) and you will forgive the bad taste 
of the remark for the sake of its truth, 
“So idle are dull readers, and so in- 
dustrious are dull authors, that puffed 
nonsense bids fair to blow unpuiled 
sense wholly out of the field.” 

I am,—an admirer of the sound 
speech, of apostolic sanction, thet cun- 
woe O¢ 


be riv 


condemned, — 
SIMPLEX. 
—_ 

Sir, June SD, 1822. 
NHE late Mr. Evanson has very 
satisfactorily proved, in my opi- 
nion, that the term Sex of Gad is 
applied to Jesus, both by our Lord 
himself and his apostles, in consi- 
deration of his resurrection after 
death to a new and spiritual life 
See Diss. 2d edit. pp. 67—69. =| 
would further observe, that our Sa- 
viour is frequently called in Scrip- 


Sunsep 
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ture, om account of his havnay oven 
raisedt from thee dead, ““ by the glory 
sui power of the Father,” the frse. 
oera “ among many Drethren .” “ the 
Grst-Oorm Of every creature,” or of 
of the whee seria creanon of man. 
kind ; because he is the frst nen who 
was raised from the deal to aa smmor- 
tad existence. The Psalmist also. ip 
the name of the Almighty Father, 
says, “ He shall call me, Thou art ny 
Fiuther,” (a term which our Diessed 
Lord so emphatically uses.) “ me 
Ged and my strung sadeaton,” baving 
evervome the ast enemy of mankind. 
Death. “ And 1 will make him my 
trst-born, higher than the kings of 
the earth.” Ps. lyxxix. 26,27. Ab 
luding to bis being avt only the frsz 
that should rise from the dead, dus 
the Avud or chief of the whole spinal 
creation. St. John styles him “ the 
first-beyuttes of the dead.” Rev. i 5. 
And ia his Gospel, “* the valy-beguttien 
Soa of God,” being the ¢aiy Sua of 
the resurrection, and will cuntinue w 
be so till his coming again to rake all 
the righteous deal. John i H—!Is, 
iii, 16—I18. Christians of these days 
seem not sufficiently to be impressed 
with the magnitude and greatness of 
the circumstance of the resurrection 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chmst ; 
which miraculous event was the cve- 
stant theme and conversation of the 
apostles and first disciples, as wsurig 
thetr geca resurrection to uomerw 
happlwess. Their writhing’ abound 
with this stupendous miracle. [t8, 
in fact, the gospel, or “* glad tilings 
of great joy to ai? people ;” for “ there 
is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we cam be 
saved” from sin and death, than “ te 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom God hath raised from the deal,” 
and appointed the Judge or Ruler of 
both quick and dead. ey 
St. John slightly, but sutieenty, 
bears testimony to his dunes larth, 
though not to his miraculous coacep> 
tion: for he calls him #4¢ 4 4 Je 
seph, ch. i. ver. 49; and also by the 
«6 . te flesh,” oF 4 

phrase, ““ he was ma i eel 
man, “‘ and dwelt among them. é 
then instantly refers to his prese® 
state of exaltation in heaven, * 
indeed, to that of all good ¢ bristians 
becoming the sons of God ; which 
only be by a resurrection from 











Sunahep af Chere. 


dead two & spirttual and mmmertal ex- 
weeace, Oy the immediate vivitving 
power of God. See e R ver. 2S. 
he subject of this sew dere), or re- 
geeeramen, is reeewed im the third 
chapter of Jeha’s Gospel, in cur 
Lerd’s coaversu@ea with Nicudemus. 
Jesus says, verse 3, “ Except a man 
de Dorma agum, be capnest euler nie 
the Kuagdom ef God;” that is, he 
cagnet partake of the kingdom of 
heaven tll he rwes frum the dead, or 
ws changed, at the lust day. “ That 
whieh ts berm of the fesh is fesh,” 
mertal amd currupabdle; “‘ amd that 
which i burn of the spirit is spirit,” 
is incorruphble avd ummortal The 
two states are widely diferent, and 
the (uitvr we can have ne concepiion 
of St. Paul has asserted the same 
thing > “ The firs¢ man is of the earth, 
earthy,” weak aud perishable ; “* the 
second man is from heaven,” inmeor- 
tal and spiritual. “ As is the earthy, 
suck are they also that are earthy ; 
amd as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly > and as we have 
borme the image of the earthy, we 
shall alse bear the image of the bea- 
venly: fur Sesh and blood cannot in- 
berts the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruptien.” 
This requires ne comment. The doc- 
ire of a new birth to endless lite 
and happiness, has given occasion to 
much controversy im the Christian 
word ; bat there seems to be no didi. 
culty attached to the above solution ; 
nor would the terms Arstdorn, fArsé- 
begotten, and onl evlien Sen of 


God, (the latter is ied to 
the sons of Israel, see 2 E vi. 


o8, a book which our Lord has quoted 
mere than once, and calls it ** The 
Wisdom of God ;” see Luke xi. 49,*) 
—these terms, I repeat, wouk! not be 
ditieult to understand, if Christian 
commentators had distinguished the 
sentiments and phrases of the Evan- 
gelist John from the words of Christ. 
For St. Joba, as well as the other 

wstles, whenever they speak of their 
Master, (not historically,) speak of 
him in his present g/erifed and evadt- 
e@ state. So also does St. Paul. As 








* The term dedored is abso a to 
our Lord by Ged himself, in the . 
as it is to others in the Old Testament. 
Daniel, in particular, is said to be greatly 
beloved, chap. ix. 23, x. 11, 19. 





thev orten alsy tyuraceeury apply the 
death and resurrection of eure Loe, 
3 they Agureiier’y salle to this 
greag change at the resucreeoon of 
the just, ba theur exhertatious ty hol- 
wens ad weecmese of hte. 

Here, thew, is & pluim truth va plan 

lamguage, and such a is susted to the 
plates winlerstundiag. And the more 
we study the Sacred Serpoures, the 
more we shall be comvmced that they 
de wet require the aid of metaphysical 
subtleties te ebucidiate thew , aud that 
the ductrrnes of Chirwtanty awe as 
plain and mitelligwdle as are Ms pre- 
eués ; or the poor tu whoua the gus- 
pel was preached, would mot have 
understved avd embraced M, OF re. 
cewed Mi so yiaaly as Uke ual. Aud 
fees truth (te Dorrew an vdservation 
trom an excelleut writer me vour last 
mumber) is founded upon a truly 
surwpeurus miorprelaliun vt Sorupiure 
phrasevlegy. 


PHIL ALE THES. 


PS. [tis worthy of notice that St 
Peter, im his first discourse to the 
Jews, aftes our Lord’s asewusion, in 
applying the words of David, ia Ps. 
xvn, to the resurrection of Jesus, 
proves that this circumstance coukl 
noe be applied to the patriarch David, 
whe was beth dead and buried, aml 
whose sepaucwhre remained with thea 
te that he Aud he, moreover, at 
serts that Davie, from the toregouag 
cireumstances, is avé ascended inte 
the heavens; but was considered by 
the apostle to be in his grave. And 
Davicl himself contemplated das own 
restoration to life, at some future 
ried, long after that of his Lord. For, 
though David himself * fell on sleep 
aml saw corruption,” yet he immed. 
ately adds, (aller representing the 
Poly Oe leaving the grave and being 
restored tv life again and immortality, ) 
* Thou wilt shew me the path of life,” 
Xc., therefore “* uv Mesh also shall ress 
in hope.” Also iw Ps. xvii. be says, 
* I shall be satistied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” | would observe, 
that the terms sleep and wee, as ap- 
lied by the writers of the Old and 
New Testament to the dead, and their 
restoration to life again, imply ia the 
very terms a suspense of thougat and 
eetten in death, as the faculties and 
functions of our dedies are susponde 
during a healthful repose and rest in 
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sleep. And they give no countenance 
whatever to the strange notion of our 
being awake and asleep at the same 
time, any more than they do, to the no 
less apparent absurdity, that we are 
dead and alive at the same time; 
except only in a figurative, metaphy- 
sical or moral sense; such as St. Paul 
uses in | Tim. v. 6: “ She that liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 
And in Rom. vi. 11: “ Reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin; but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Indeed, the doc- 
trine of a separate state of existence 
independent of the body, is the strong 
hold of unbelievers in revelation ; as 
it is also the foundation of the Popish 
doctrine of purgatory: but demolish 
this fortress, and the unbeliever must 
be compelled to embrace Christianity 
for the only sure and certain hope of 
future existence by a resurrection 
Srom the dead; and the Popish masses 
for the dead, and prayers to lifeless 
saints for intercession and pardon, 
lose all their support from the Sacred 
Scriptures. I must make one more 
observation on this most awful and 
sublime subject, that the apostle Paul 
informs us that the germ, “or seed 
sown in corruption,” is deposited with 
the body in the grave ; hence we may 
infer that the identity and individu- 
ality of every human being will be 
fully ascertained at the resurrection, 
whether it be found avked, or whether 
it be “‘ clothed upon with its house 
which is from heaven,’’ or spiritual- 
ized. See 2 Cor. v. 2,3. This germ 
or seed is in fact that dink in the chain 
which forms the natural connexion 
between our present and future exist- 
ence. It is only from revelation that 
this great question, respecting the for- 
mation of man, with all his various 
attributes, can be fully ascertained : 
and we can go no further than what 
the Sacred Scriptures assure us is the 
fact concerning the porers of our na- 
ture, which must all originate and 
terminate in the wisdom, power and 
goodness of our Creator. See Me- 
ditations on the Scriptures, Il. 72, 

Note. 

— 

SiR, 
PYPCHE ditfusion of pure and serip- 
tural principles is so much to be 
desired by Christians of every denomi- 
ation, that, as long as any one of 
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your correspondents declares that to 
be the grand wish of his heart, I think 
he ought to be heard with indulgence, 
though some of his remarks may ap- 
pear to convey censure which it is not 
very pleasant to hear. Even should 
those remarks be erroneous in them- 
selves, if it appear that no unfriendly 
feelings have dictated them, he may be 
pardoned for making use of a privilege 
which no sect pretending to religious 
liberty ought to deny its members— 
that of pointing out filings which, in 
his eyes, appear to hide the beauty 
and holiness of its doctrines from the 
view of those who cannot get near 
enough to behold them closely. 
Every sect, we know, has its beset- 
ting dangers and its besetting sins ; 
and it has often struck me that the 
danger which most constantly assails 
the confirmed Unitarian, arises less 
from temptation to desert the standard 
of principle than from a superabun- 
dant hardihood ; a sort of determina- 
tion to be a law unto himself; to 
reckon all caution, timidity; to speak 
and act, in short, with too little bro- 
therly regard for the opinions of his 
fellow-men. This is by no means 
wonderful ; for Unitarians are so ac- 
customed to be unjustly classed with 
unbelievers, that, galled by the indis- 
criminate nature of these censures, 
they are often driven back upon them- 
selves; their pride is roused, and 
hence they are led to rate too cheaply 
the opinion of those who differ from 
them. We all know that those who 
feel that, let them do what they will, 
they shall still be regarded with a sus- 
ape eye, gradually grow less watch- 
ul over their own conduct in those 
little daily circumstances of life which 
require circumspection. They would 
not do an immoral thing; but, seeing 
that their religious character is already 
forfeited in the eyes of their Calvin- 
istic friends, they are not so anxiou» 
to save appearances here. Hence tt 
does sometimes happen that acetsa 
tions, originally unjust, assume 4 far 
more plausible appearance, ™ the 
course of time. Of these I shall per- 
haps mention one or two more partl- 
cularly hereafter. we 
Some worthy members of the Un- 
tarian fold have, I know, given It #% 
thetr opinion, that we ought te he 


less eager after proselyting thar we 
are. From this opinion, provided pre- 
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selyting be carried on with apostolic 
meekness and zeal, I must dissent; 
for it is the conviction of my mind, 
that the more re and assidu- 
ously we labour in this field, the more 
shall we be respected by those who 
differ from us. This is an age of 
strong excitement: and it is indiffer- 
ence, and not zeal, which will bring 
down contempt and censure. The 
Unitarian Minister who will conde- 
seend to take pattern by a Wesleian 
brother in the unwearied, indefatiga- 
ble, laborious exertion of body and 
soul in a religious cause, may meet 
with opposition for a time; but if his 
course be marked by mildness, ten- 
derness towards others, and an earnest 
application of principles to practice, 
he anust, he will be finally respected. 
It is not from such men as these that 
the better part of Calvinists and Me- 
thodists shrink with fear and trem- 
bling ; nor is it against such that most 
of their pulpit invectives are levelled. 
For our bishops, who sit in high 
cage and know nothing of labour 
mit the name,—for our worldly ones, 
who rather wish Unitarianism to re- 
main a small and genteel sect,—they 
have but little reverence ; and often- 
times, I fear, they are kept aloof from 
the plainer sort of Unitarians by the 
want of conciliation; the lack of at- 
tention towards the prejudices of their 
education which they meet with among 
them. 

It has often struck me, that many 
conscientious Unitarians would be bet- 
ter known and more valued by their 
Calvinistie friends, if the little caution 
they do exercise, in their intercourse 
with them, were not sometimes mis- 
placed. They are hardly explicit 
enough when opportunities occur in 
stating the grounds of their religious 
opinions, or rather they shrink from 
the trouble of explaining to their 
neighbours, when subjected to an illi- 
beral remark, why they hold these 
opinions. They, in short, forget, or 
do not choose to consider, how often 
these remarks have their origin in 
mere ignorance and mistaken zeal for 
the honour of God, rather than from 
any real illiberality; and they will not 
Stay to reason oe ie with those who 
make them, but content themselves 
with declaiming generally on want of 
Christian candour and charity. In 
this, however, they are themselves nei- 


ther candid nor charitable, and still 
less, it seems to me, do they a the 
interests of religion. The remarks of 
ignorant, partially-informed people, 
may be abundantly provoking; but 
every individual ought to recollect, that 
it is one thing to take notice of every 
personal aspersion, and another to 
take everv opportunity of rescuing re- 
ligion from undeserved calumny : that 
no true Christian ought to grudge any 
labour or effort in the latter; nor to 
spare any degree of watchfulness in 
avoiding such actions as may reflect 
discredit on his principles. In short, 
what I wish to see among Unitarians, 
is a larger portion of that spirit of 
zealous charity, which led St. Paul to 
become “ all things to all men, if by 
any means he might save some ;” a 
greater condescension to the weak- 
nesses, tenderness for the prejudices 
and regard for the opinions of others. 
Iam quite of the mind of the good 
divine who, when his friend expressed 
some surprise at the meekness with 
which one of his flock received a ver 
severe reproof from him, answered, 
**O my friend,when there’s love in the 
heart, you may say any thing.” Peo- 
ple will bear the strongest things from 
those whose hearts they believe to be 
set upon their good. Instead of this, 
Unitarians are not sufficiently anxious 
to conciliate. They ought, surely, to 
recollect how closely interwoven with 
the pious and devotional feelings of 
soubets are those very tenets against 
which they war. They do not enough 
separate the pure gold from the dross ; 
nor reflect how rooted and built u 
in the prejudices of education indivi- 
duals may be found, whose friendly 
regard for themselves and their prin- 
ciples it is worth almost any labour to 
gain. 

There is another point on which 1] 
would touch, but I feel that it ought 
to be done with delicacy. It is with 
reference to the friendships or, at any 
rate, combinations which Unitarians 
are led to form with others from poli- 
tical motives. It is so much the part 
of true Christians to bear their testi- 
mony, unshrinkingly, against public 
corruption, that we should be careful 
how we say a syllable which might 
check the career of the upright, even- 
handed politician. But it is surely 
possible to serve one’s country stea- 
dily and effectually, without connect- 
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ing ourselves with individuals of doubt- 
ful character, or known enemies to 
religion. Granting that all state pro- 
secutions for infidelity are unwise and 
unchristian ; granting that in inter- 
course (if we must have it) with per- 
sons of this character, we ought to 
abstain from acrimony and ungentle- 
ness; still it does seem a plain duty 
that we should carefully restrict our- 
selves to necessary intercourse with 
such. That if we feel they can do us 
no personal harm, (a supposition 
which, by the bye, it seems to me can 
never be justified by human experience 
or Scripture example,) we onght to re- 
member our often-reviled religion, and 
for her sake, forbear to associate our- 
selves with those whose religious or 
moral characters are at war with all 
our notions of piety or of equity. Po- 
litical men are apt to regard public 
more than private character in their 
friendly intercourse, as if the salva- 
tion of their country were a thing 
(vast as it is) to be put in any sort of 
competition with the furtherance of 
religious interests. If it please the 
Supreme Being that even “ the wrath 
of man” should praise him—if impor- 
tant and beneficial changes in the af- 
fairs of nations are sometimes brought 
about by individuals whom the utmost 
stretch of charity will not allow us to 
regard with a favourable eye,—let us 
admire his dispensations ; but let not 
us thrust ourselves forward to “ do 
evil that good may come ;” let us not 
drive back the weak brother, and give 
the open foe opportunity te speak evil 
of our good. Observations of this 
kind may perhaps be applied with 
especial force to Unitarian Ministers ; 
but laymen are too apt to make scape- 
goats of their pastors, and reserve to 
themselves the liberty of acting as 
they please. In such a time as this, 
every Unitarian should reckon himself 
(not as a motive for ostentation, but 
of wariness) “‘ a city set on a hill.’ 
May he that “never slumbereth nor 
sleepeth” “* keep that city,” and dis- 
pose us to unceasing vigilance, un- 
wearied zeal and full and fervent 
charity ! 
b. 


—— 


' London, 
Sir, September 30, 1822. 
HERE is no part of your work 


read with greater pleasure, as far 








Union of London Presbyterian Congregations. 


us my knowledge extends, than the 
reports of the various associations of 
churches and ministers in the country. 
In reading them, from time to time, 
the question has unavoidably arisen in 
my own mind, and in the minds of 
several of my friends, Why have we 
no similar association in London? 
Are we too much divided in opinion, 
too lukewarm or too much immersed 
in secular affairs? I hope and trust 
that each of these questions may be 
confidently answered in the negative. 
Let then an individual humbly recom- 
mend that this matter be cen into 
consideration. The Independents and 
Baptists have long held periodical 
meetings of associated churches, and 
there appears no reason why the Pres- 
byterians should not adopt a measure 
which they, I am told, have found 
essentially useful in cherishing a bro- 
therly spirit and in forwarding their 
respective interests. 

I could name several ministers in 
London and the neighbourhood who 
could instantly put this plan in mo- 
tion ; and may I be pardoned for spe- 
cifying one, the venerable Dr. Ress, 
to whom the Dissenters in general, 
and the Presbyterians in particular, 
are so largely indebted, and whose 
sanction would probably unite in the 
association projected, most of the 
churches of English Presbyterians in 
the metropolis and the vicinity? 

The two other denominations, be- 
fore mentioned, hold Monthly Meet- 
ings, but, considering the small num- 
ber of Presbyterian congregations, 
Quarterly Meetings might be for them 
most expedient. At these meetings, 
each minister in the Union might 
preach in rotation; and the services 
of country ministers might be fre- 
quently and advantageously obtained. 
To suit the altered manners of society, 
an afternoon would perhaps be more 
eligible than a morning-service. As 
in the country associations and in 
those of the London Independents 
and Baptists, the ministers and their 
friends might partake, after the ser 
vices, of an economical and friendly 
dinner. Convenience would probably 
dictate that the meetings be held m 
London on the two winter meetings, 
and in the country on the two summer 
ones. Charities of various descrip 
tions would be promoted by the me® 
sure proposed, but for obvious reason 





Suggestion of a New Work on Dissent. 


pecuniary collections and subscriptions 
would be as much as possible avoided 
on these occasions. 

But I begin to feel that an anony- 
mous writer may be thought presump- 
tuous in these suggestions, and there- 
fore I leave the proposal in the hands 
of our ministers, assuring them only 
that, in common I have reason to be- 
lieve with many others, I should be 
gratified to become, as I subscribe 


myself, 
JOADJUTOR. 
—a— 
London, 
August 24, (St. Bartholomew, ) 1822. 
Sir, 

NE great advantage of a publi- 

cation like yours is its forming 
an opening for the suggestion of any 
plan that may appear likely to serve 
the interests of the Christian Church, 
or of that branch of it with which the 
bulk of your readers probably are 
connected. Allow me, then, to throw 
out the hint that there is a vacancy 
yet to be filled up in our theological 
literature, and that a thoroughly sa- 
tisfactory and universally interesting 
work on the grounds and reasons of 
Protestant Dissent is still a desidera- 
tum. I am not unacquainted with 
the publications on this subject by 
Towgood, Wilton, Palmer and Robin- 
son; not to name other writers who 
have treated the subject incidentally. 
These authors are, and I hope long 
will be, read with great interest by 
inquirers: but I caunot help thinking 
that a volume might be drawn up 
much better adapted to the vindi- 
cation of Dissent, in the present 
state of parties, than any which I have 
yet seen. Such a work should discuss 
only the capital objections to National 
Churches, and should contain, in par- 
ticular, an argumentative answer to 
the specious plea for the patronage 
(suspicious term!) of religion by the 
State. The exceptions to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England would 
naturally form one my es but 
the time is passed when liturgies of 
themselves would be considered a 
sufficient ground of Dissent. And to 
make the proposed work generally 
useful, it should consist of those ar- 
guments in which Dissenters agree, 
vot as Unitarian or Trinitarian Dissen- 
ters, but as Dissenters. I need not 
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remind any of your readers that in the 
improved state of the public mind 
with regard to theological controver- 
sy, the success of such a publication 
would depend upon its being tempe- 
rately as well as ably written. No 
arguinent has now, happily, a chance 
of succeeding, that is not proposed in 
a candid manner. And, further, in 
the event of a volume of this descrip- 
tion being composed, I would hum- 
bly recommend that an abstract or 
abridgement of it should be drawn up 
for popular use, so small and cheap 
as to recommend itself for gratuitous 
distribution amongst our congrega- 
tions and neighbourhoods. On the 
whole, it appears to me that the mo- 
ment is peculiarly auspicious for such 
an undertaking, and that an author 
who should perform it well, might 
fairly reckon upon both reputation 
and profit as the reward of his labour. 
The project is submitted to you, Sir, 
because I know of no periodical pub- 
lication amongst whose readers I 
should be so likely to find the writer 
after whom I am anxiously — 


a 
Eichhorn’s Account of the Book of 


Genesis. 
(Concluded from p, 540.) 
§ 420. 
Of certain Peculiarities which charac- 
terize each Record. 

F the Book of Genesis be divided 

according to the respective records 
bearing different appellations of the 
Almighty, and the portions belonging 
to each be exhibited in opposite co- 
lumns, it will be found that each re- 
cord is characterized by certain fea- 
tures peculiar to itself, 

The record bearing the name of 
Jehovah exhibits its genealogies in a 
cosmographical point of view, whilst 
that under the name of Elohim pro- 
ceeds chronologically. Hence the 
descendants of Noah are described in 
the former (see ch. x.), according to 
the countries (as they were then 
known) over which they had spread 
themselves ; whereas in the latter, they 
are enumerated according to their 
nerations ; see ch. xi. 1O—26. Aga, 
in the former, the geography of the 
world subsequent to the deluge is de- 
scribed ; whilst in the latter, we find as 
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a substitute for it, a chronological ac- 
count of the genealogy of Shem. In 
the record of Jehovah, a geographical 
sketch of Abraham’s posterity, by 
Hagar and Keturah, is introduced be- 
tween the life of Abraham and the 
history of Isaac; see ch. xxv. 1—6 and 
12—14; whereas that under the name 
of Elohim, defers the account of the 
flood until it has given a genealogical 
and chronological account of the ante- 
diluvian world from Seth downwards ; 
see ch. v, 

It appears further to have been a 
point of some consequence with the 
author of the record of Jehovah, to 
trace the history of inventions: thus 
he enumerates prior to the deluge, the 
rise of agriculture and rearing cattle, 
the invention of music and the art of 
extracting metals from their ores; 
which ultimately led to the fabrica- 
tion of deadly weapons in the family 
of Lamech ; see ch. iv, 17—24: again, 
the same record notices, as subsequent 
occurrences to the flood, the origin of 
peatns vineyards, ch. ix. 20—27 ; of 

ollowing the chase, ch, x. 8,9; of 
erecting pyramids, and even of speak- 
ing different languages, ch. xi, 1—9, 
&e. &e. 

The chief object of the record bear- 
ing the name of Elohim, appears to 
be that of relating the family history 
of the Israelites. Hence it traces the 
posterity of Adam down to Abraham, 
both before and after the flood, in that 
yarticular line only which was more 
immediately connected with Abraham ; 
namely, in the former case from Seth, 
and in the latter from Shem ; giving 
but a very cursory sketch of the rela- 
tions of Abraham, ch, xi, 27, et seq. ; 
and that too, on the sole ground of 
Isaac and Jacob becoming in the se- 
quel more intimately related to them 
by intermarriage. 

The record under the name of Je- 
hovah inserts, as often as possible, 
fragments of poetry, those earliest his- 
torical documents of all nations. Thus 
it contains the beautiful address of 
Lamech to his wives, on the invention 
of the sword in his family, ch. iv. 23, 
24; further, the commencement of an 
apostrophe on Nimrod, ch. x. 9; the 
curse of Noah, as a supplement to the 
previous account of the origin of 
planting vineyards, ch. ix. 25—-27 : 
the oracle respecting the birth of Esau 
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and Jacob, ch. xxv. 23; and, to parti- 
cularize one beautiful instance more. 
the parting blessing of Jacob to his 
sons, ch. xlix. 

The author of the same record 
seems also to have partaken of that 
fondness, so Common to ancient wri- 
ters, of giving etymological explana- 
tions of names. Accordingly we tind 
him explaining in a similar manner 
the names of Cain, ch. iv. 1; of Babel, 
ch. xi. 9; and of Noah, ch. y. 29, Xe. 
Nay, in all probability, his predilec- 
tion for such explanations led him, in 
certain cases, to give an etymological 
colouring to the whole narrative, a 
circumstance which cannot fai! to ren- 
der it proportionately obscure to us; 
e. g., ch. iv. 26, comp. ch. vi. 1, 2. 
At the same time, it must be owned 
that the author of the record of Elo- 
him occasionally displays a_ similar 
fondness, as may be seen in his ae- 
counts of the different births which 
took place in the house of Jacob, ch. 
xxx.; although it must also be re- 
marked, that his etymological at- 
tempts do not reach higher than the 
flood, or even beyond the time of 
Abraham. ; 

For the rest, it is utterly impossi- 
ble, at present, possessed as we are of 
both records in a mutilated state only, 
and in an order very different from 
that in which they were originally 
drawn up, to pronounce with full cer- 
tainty on the object which guided the 
views of each writer, a point which 
can, for the most part, be best ascer- 
tained by an examination of complete 
assages and the narratives of particu- 
bee facts. Nevertheless, as the com- 
piler of both records in the Book ot 
Genesis uniformly adopts that as 
the basis of his work which is the 
most copious, availing himself of the 
other in cases only where something 
may have been omitted in the former, 
and only inserts both when they ap- 
pear at variance with each other, we 
may, with some degree of irom! 
speak as to the brevity or prolixity . 
each, in particular narratives. Ac- 
cordingly, we may safely assume that 
in the record bearing the name of Je- 
hovah, the lives of Abraham am 
Isaac were more circumstantially, but, 
on the other hand, those of Jacob ant 
Joseph more briefly detailed than 18 
the record of Elohim, Agreeably 
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my views of the matter, the record of 
Jehovah noticed little more of the life 
of Joseph, than his adventure with 
Potiphar’s wife, ch. xxxix. ; the dying 
request of Jacob to his son Joseph, 
ch. xvii. 28—31 ; and its fulfilment, 
ch. 1. lL—12. On the other hand, the 
record under the name of Elohim, 
though brief and incomplete in its ac- 
count of the lives of Abraham and 
Isaac, contains a very circumstantial 
narrative of those of Jacob and Joseph, 
relating with great minuteness the va- 
rious occurrences which took place 
subsequent to the departure of Joseph 
from his paternal home, and conceal- 
ing nothing which in any way tends 
to heighten his reputation. It de- 
scribes the brilliant part which he 
acted in Egypt, ch. xlii—xlvii.; ad- 
verts to the address of his dying fa- 
ther, 30 eminently honourable to him, 
and to the rights secured to both his 
sons, ch. xlvii. ; and quotes the noble 
declaration made by Joseph to his 
brethren, after his father’s death, ch. 
1. 14—26, &c. Lastly, the record of 
Jehovah concludes with an account 
of Jacob’s death and burial, ch. 1. 14; 
whereas the other embraces a narra- 
tive of the adventures of his descen- 
dants in Egypt, after the death of Jo- 
seph, at a period when the services he 
had rendered Egypt and the privileges 
granted to his saletives on their taking 
up their residence in the land of Go- 
shen, had long been forgotten ; and 
even extends into the first chapters of 
the Book of Exodus. 


[Desunt § 421. 


The Records contained in the Book of 
Genesis are the Productions of dif- 
Jerent Writers, 

§ 422. 

Of the Source from whence the Re- 
cords in the Book of Genesis are 
taken, 

§ 423. 


Of the Arrangement v the Records 
contained in the Book of Genesis.) 


§ 424. 

Of the Benefits resulting from the 
Joregoing Discoveries, respecting 
the internal Construction of the 
Book of Genesis. 


Instead of testifying its bounden 
VOL, XVII. 4K 
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gratitude for the interesting discove- 
ries detailed in the foregoing Sections, 
respecting the true contents of the 
Book of Genesis, the spirit of party 
will in all probability continue for ano- 
ther score of years to treat the whole 
with indignation and disdain! With 
what degree of propriety, however, 
may be inferred from the following 
observations : 

1. According to my views of the 
subject, the hypothesis laid down re- 
specting the Book of Genesis tends 
very considerably to heighten its cree 
dibility. Was ever an historian known 
to have gone so religiously and con- 
scientiously to work with the mate- 
rials once selected by him as the com- 
piler of the Book of Genesis? Fully 
convinced himself of the genuineness 
and truth of his records, he gives them 
to his readers exactly as he found 
them ; certain, that whilst on the one 
hand no undue attempt was made by 
the assistance of false tints and a high 
colouring to extort admiration, the 
unadorned simplicity of their real 
form could not fail, on the other, to 
insure the respect and veneration of 
every one. 

2. The benefits, further, to be reap- 
ed from the discovery in question, by 
the historian, the commentator and 
the critic, cannot but be of the great- 
est moment. The lover of history is 
no longer bound in his researches into 
antiquity to follow the accounts of a 
single writer; he has the advantage 
of consulting two authorities where a 
repetition of the narrative occurs, and 
can safely presume that, even in cases 
which appear to involve variations, 
both agree in the main. No longer 
obliged by a twofold account of the 
saine occurrence, which he has hither- 
to fancied proceeded from one and the 
same pen, to render the trifling varia- 
tions of minor incidents consistent by 
a series of artful turns, or subtle hypo- 
theses, he may now regard those very 
differences as proofs of the indepen- 
dent character of each distinct record, 
and draw the most favourable conclu- 
sions from their mutual consistency 
in matters of moment. 

3. As to the commentator,—the se- 
paration of both records under the 
guidance of enlightened criticism, will 
obviate a host of difficulties which he 
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has hitherto been inclined to consider 
as insurmountable. He will no longer 
be obliged to attempt to explain the 
second Book of Genesis by the first, 
or the first by the second; nor will 
he think of asserting that the account 
of the deluge at the time of Noah, as 
contained in the Mosaic records, ne- 
cessarily proves that it was universal : 
in fine, the world will at length cease 
to tax Moses with the faults of his 
commentators ! 

4. Nor can it be denied, lastly, that 
the benefits accruing to criticism it- 
self from the discovery alluded to, 
are equally important. When the 
task of the more enlightened critic 
shall have been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, by the separation of 
both records in the Book of Genesis, 
according to the views, style, indivi- 
dual expressions and other churac- 
teristics peculiar to each, it will be 
seen that the more humble labourer 
in the field, whose province extends 
over words only, and whose object is 
to detect erroneous readings, has fixed 
rules and principles laid down, by 
which to judge of them. In strict 
conformity with these, he will pro- 
nounce }3, in Gen. v. 28, to be a 
word introduced from some foreign 
text; DD, ch. vii. 6, to be a mere 
glossary, gg in a parallel ex- 
pression ;* further, siord, ch. xxx. 





* Vide Repertory for Biblical and Orien- 
tal Literature, Vol. V. p. 215. The con- 
struction of the words p79 7m dan, 
so totally repugnant to every thing of the 
Hebrew idiom, cannot fail to create sus- 
picion, and even induced Michaelis to 
propose the reading of mo» instead of 
tm, “ the inundation spread over the 
land from the sea;" see Michaelis Orient. 
and Exeget. Library, IX. 183. It is, how- 
ever, more probable, that originally the 
text contained only mn’ Syan’: for the 
record to which this passage belongs, 
uses precisely that expression, in refer- 
ence to the tlood, in ch. vii. 17. Some 
one, perhaps, making the discovery that 
the expression D°D 2131 occurred in 
ch. vil. 17, as well as in other places, re- 
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24, a strange word, inserted solely for 
the sake of connexion; “yp. Ay 
320", ch. vii. 16, a verbal transposi- 
tion: nor will he fail to discover other 
errors which have hitherto escaped 
general notice (e. g. Gen. vii. 9, xvii, 
1, xxii. 12, xxvi. 24, xxvii. 28; per- 
haps, also, xxxii. 10, &c.). 


[Deest § 425. 


On the Difficulties connected with an 
Attempt to separate both Records 
in the Book of Genesis. | 


§ 426. 


Separation of both Records contained 
in the Book of Genesis. 


I shall now proceed to make an at- 
tempt to separate both the records 
which compose the Book of Genesis, 
and to exhibit each in a distinct form, 
accompanied by a statement of the 
grounds which ay ond to me to war- 
rant precisely the division here made, 
and no other; and in this attempt! 
trust, that, if I be not so fortunate as 
to encourage others to similar labours, 
I may at least count on the plan struck 
out by me being followed up and ma- 
terially improved upon ; for although 
I cannot tax myself with any want of 
care or diligence in patiently investi 
gating the subject and re-considering 
my own attempts, yet I am but too 
well aware that it is incompatible with 
the nature of works belonging to the 
higher departments of criticism, to 
arrive by one step at the summit of 
perfection. 





marked it in the margin of the line con- 
taining the words, mn ban, whence it 
was afterwards actually transferred into 
the text itself, although, most unfortu- 
nately, in the wrong place; that 1s to 
say, not after the word binnn, (thus, 
mn pnp 5Syan,) but after m7. In 
dependent of the above, it must also be 
confessed, that the expression 0° 7132 
is not usual with the author of the re- 
cord to which the passage above quoted 
belongs, for he uniformly adopts 713 


only, or 5ya07 »n. 








Record dcaringe the Name 


of Elohim, 


Genesis i. 1. 


ii. 3. 


v. 1—2s. 
v. 30—32. 
vi. 1, 2. 

vi. 4. 

vi. 9—22. 

vii. 1)--16, with 
the exception 
of the last 
three words. 

vii. 18, (per- 
haps 19,) 20 

WD 


viii. I—19. 
ix. 1—17. 
ix, 28, 29. 


xi. 10—32. 


xvii. }—27, 


xix. 29—38. 
xx, 1—17. 
xxi. 2—32. 


xxii. l—10, 
xxii. 20—24. 
xxiii. 1—20. 


xxv. 7—I 1. 
xxv. 19, 20. 


xxvi. 34, 35. 


xxviii, 1—9. 

xxviii. 12, 17, 
18, 22, in 
part. 


xxx. 1—]3. 

xxx. 17—19, 
one moiety of 
20, 21— 24, 
to the middle 
of the verse. 
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Insertions from Works un- | Record bearing the Name 


connected with 
Record. 


Genesis ii. 4. 
ili, 24. 


xiv. 
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of Jehovah. 


Genesis iv. 126. 


v. 29. 


vi. 3. 
Vi. 5, 


vil, 1—I10. 


vii. 16, only as 
far as regards 
the three last 
words. 


vii. 17. 
vii. (perhaps 19) 
23. 


vill. 20—22, 
ix. 18.27, 


x. l—32. 


xi. 1—9. 
XV. 

XVi. 

xvii. 

xix. 12s, 
xx. I. 
xxi, |. 


Xxi, 33, 34. 
xxl. L1—1Y, 


xxiv. 1—67. 
xxv. 1—7. 
xXXV. })2—I18, 
XXV. 21—34. 
xxvi, 1—33, 
XXvii. 


xxviii, 1O—22, 


xxix. 

xxx. 14—16. 

XXX. One mOi¢- 
ty of 20, 


xxx. the con- 
clusion of 24. 
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A principal Objection to the fore. 
going Hypothesis, stated and con- 
sidered, 

I conclude this subject with a reply 
to an objection which may probably 
have somewhat perplexed the reader 
during his perusal of our disquisition 
on the origin and internal structure of 
the Book of Genesis. The book in 
question is all to have been com- 
piled verbatim from records which ex- 
isted prior to the time of Moses, and 
yet it would appear that in one record 
the name of Jehovah is constantly 
used: a name which God is said only 
to have adopted on the departure of 
the Hebrews out of Egypt: vide Exo- 
dus vii. 3: “I appeared,” says God, 
“*to Abraham, Isaac and Jaco , as El 
Shadai, but by my name Jehovah was 
I not known to them.” 

The words quoted in the above pas- 
sage may, at first sight, lead to mis- 
conception, but on a minuter exami- 
nation they will, I apprehend, be 
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Hecord bearing the Name | Insertions Srom Works un- | Record bearing the Name 

of Elohim, connected with either | of Jehovah, 
| Record. 

Xxxi. 2. Xxxi. |, 
XXxi. 4—48. XXxxi. 3 
xxxi. 50—54. Xxxi. 49, 
XXxXii. 

os Perhaps 
x¥xxiii. 1—1]7. xxxiil. 18, 
xxxiii, 18, 
xxxiy. 3], xxxiv. 31. 
XXXV. 

t? XXXVi. 
XXXVii. | 

| XXXViii. 

xl. XXXIX. 
xli. 
xlii. 
xliii. 
xliv. | 
xlv. 

xlvi. . ; 
xlvii, 1-27, | | xlvii. 28-—31. 
xlviii. 

Perhaps : 9 
xlix. 29—33. | xlix. 1—27. 4 owe 
1. 12, 13. IL 1—I2. 
. 1526, 1. 14. 
(Desunt multa inter pp. 338 et 364.) 
§ 427. found perfectly clear and consistent. 


It is universally allowed by commen- 
tators, that the contents of the follow- 
ing verses prove that Giod had the a 
tention of assuring Moses, and t 
whole Hebrew nation through — 
that he was on the eve of fulfilling t 
promise originall given to their of 
cestors ; and surely, in declaring suc 
to be his intention, an account 0 “ 
name by which he was known tot 
Patriarchs must appear wholly — 
laced. If, however, we distin “ss 
tween the proposition itself an ~ 
mere phraseology in which it . ie 
veyed, it will be found that be ! “ 
introduction and the promise are ™ . 
intimately connected together. 1. 
true import of El Shadai : 4 i 
mighty God,” and of Jehovas, i ul 
mutable in his resolves ;” see ~ 
iii. 14; and to be called by 4 es he 
lar name, means frequently oat 
actually what the name — a 
signifies.” Hence, the —_ this 
most natural interpretation oho 
verse is, ** Your ancestors kne 











only as the — God, but not as 
him who is immutable in his resolves.’’ 
As such, however, (for that is the 
sense of the subsequent verses,) you 
shall now learn to know me. To them 
I promised Canaan, but to you dol 
now give it, &c. &e. 


Errata in last Number. 


Elohin—-p. 534, vii. 14, 
sypy 55) instead of iby 55). 

Jehovah—p. 535, viii. 21, read 
1p O55 instead of 7)p. 

JSehovah—-p. 536, vi. 6, read 
125 Se axynn instead of ayyn 
125 wd. 

Jehovah—The Waters of the De- 
luge—p. 538, vii. 17, read vw") in- 
stead of Ww"). 

Elohin—Division of Created Things 
—p. 539, viii. 17, read awa 52. in- 
stead of "wa AD. 
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read 


GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 





No. CCCXCVI. 
Definition of “‘ Felony.” 


Felony is a word of which the sense 
appears to have undergone several re- 
volutions. Some etymologists, to 
shew that they understood Greek, de- 
rived it from the Greek. If they had 
understood Arabic, they would not 
have failed to find for it an Arabic 
origin. Sir Edward Coke, who knew 
nothing of Greek, but who knew a lit- 
tle Latin, and who never lost any op- 
portunity of displaying that littl— 
makes the word felony come from fel, 
(fiel,) gall. With as much probabi- 
lity he might have insisted upon its 
coming from felis, a cat, a treacher- 
ous, cunning animal. Another deriva- 
tion is brought from two Anglo-Sax- 
on words; Je which in that ancient 
tongue, and in modern English, means 
a species of property or money given 
upon certain occasions; and lon, 
which, in modern German, signifies 
pria, price. Fee-lon of consequence 
signifies pretium feudi. The author 
of the Commentaries on the Laws of 
England adopts this last etymology. 
But felony is a term which implies an 


—_— 
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active sense; it represents an action, 
and should, I think, be derived from 
a verb, rather than from two substan- 
tives, which, taken separately or con- 
jointly, have no active signification, 
Ihe verb fallere is probably the origin 
of the French faillir. There is an An- 
glo-Saxon verb which is probably the 
root of the English verb to fail. By 
u gry oes process, very common 
in all languages, this word, passing 
from the direct to the figurative sense, 
has been brought to signify, falling 
into error—being in fault—failing in 
duty — falling off from allegiance. 
This derivation is one of Spelman’s, 
which appears to me the most natural 
and rational. But here is quite enough 
about the word felony. No matter 
where it comes from, provided it goes 
away. 

When this word was brought into 
English jurisprudence after the Nor- 
man conquest, it was applied only to 
a small number of crimes, which were 
of the greatest enormity: robbery 
committed arms in hand—arson — 
homicide ;—such were the first crimes 
which constituted felony. But men 
of law, by different subtleties, added 
clause on clause and punishment on 
punishment, still under the same name. 
At the same time, the Legislature, not 
knowing how to do better, added con- 
tinually to the list of these punishable 
offences, still calling them felonies, 
till at last it has become the denomi- 
nation not of a single crime, or a sin- 
gle punishment, but of a heteroge- 
neous mass of punishments and of 
crimes of all sorts and of all degrees. 
If you tell me that a man has com- 
mitted a felony, I am not the least 
forwarder as to my knowledge of his 
offence: all the idea that this word 
presents to my mind is the notion of 
the punishment which he is to suffer, 
and even this notion is not definite. 
As to his offence, it may be an offence 
against an individual, or it may be an 
offence against a particular set of men, 
—an ofleace against the State, or an 
offence against himself. Felony, in 
short, 2 z term which os all 
order, defies every species of arrange- 
ment, and _ 8 <iimens y 6 all 
English al legislation. — /eremy 
Bestham.—" Théorie des Peines et 
des Récompenses ; par M. Dumont.” 
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REVIEW. 


«€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr, 
—__— 


Ant. 1.—Remarks on the Consump- 
tion of Public Wealth by the Clergy 
of every Christian Nation, and par- 
ticularly by the Established Church 
in England and Wales, and in Ire- 
land; with a Plan for altering its 
Revenues subject to Existing Inte- 
rests, whereby the Episcopal Body 
would be provided for, on a Scale 
to make them the richest Episcopal 
Body in the World: the Working 
Clery of the Establishment would 
be much better provided for than at 
present: the Working Clergy of 
all other Denominations would be 
a provided for with those of 
the Establishment, and both on ‘a 
Scale to make them the richest 
Working Clergy inthe World: and 
upwards of £100,000,000 obtained 
to extinguish so much of the Na- 
tional Debt, and relieve the Nation 
from Four Millions of Annual Taa- 


es. Svo. pp. 86. Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 1822. 
T was long ago predicted that 


Church Power will not survive the 
nineteenth century, and the workin 
of events throughout Europe is tend- 
ing to the accomplishment of the pre- 
diction. The power of the Church is 
founded upon its wealth, and this, in 
= ortion as superstition loses its 

old of men’s minds, is admitted to be 
the property of the state. Formerly, 
the clergy asserted with some success 
the divine right of tithes. The Legis- 
lature has again and again broken in 
upon this political sophism, and made 
the sacerdotal order feel that they are 
servants, not masters, and that there 
is a power above them, authorized to 
define their service and to limit and 
regulate their wages. They may now 
and then raise the feeble cry of sacri- 
lege, once a convenient watchword, 
but now an unmeaning term, concern- 
ing the sense of which it were as vain 
to dispute as concerning that of heresy 
or witchcraft.* 
The influence of great wealth in 
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corrupting bodies of men has been no 
where displayed more strikingly than 
in opulent ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. These political institutions 
have invariably been inimical, in the 
ratio of their endowments, to freedom, 
to knowledge and even to virtue. Be. 
tween a richly beneficed clergy and the 
por there can be little sympathy, 

ecause there can be no community 
of interests. In England, the people 
have outgrown the Church. e 
clergy have become an anomalous 
landed proprietary ; landlords of the 
worst description, whose rights are 
reluctantly admitted, and whose claims 
are oppressive and vexatious to the 
cultivators of the soil. 

In the political, as in the natural, 
body, disease flies to the least sound 
part of the frame. The fever of public 
discontent, arising from the distress 
occasioned by a profligate expenditure 
in unjust and unnecessary wars, which 
has attacked all the other corrupt ex- 
crescences in our institutions, could 
not fail of visiting our overgrown reli- 
gious establishments. Many acciden- 
tal circumstances have contributed to 
inflame the mind of the nation, and 
to engender extreme impatience under 
ecclesiastical abuses. Reform begins 
to be demanded in the Church as well 
as in the State. And the example of 
all other countries, even those most 
devoted to the political churchism of 
Rome, combines with the necessities 
of England to enforce a general con- 
viction that retrenchment and economy 
in the revenue of the priesthood is 
essential to national prosperity. 

Timid Churchmen may fee! alarm 
at the strong language on this subject 
which is already familiar to the te 
and in Parliament, and those of the 
clergy who are most interested in the 
preservation of things as they are, May 
cherish this alarm for selfish purposes; 
but Public Distress is a powerful reae 
soner, and the moment that the — 
Jeel that any political wrong 1s 
way of their appiness, its existence 
is from that instant by mere sufferance, 
and its days are numbered. Let any 
one look around and see the numero 
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examples of pluralities and non-resi- 
dence, or let him look into any news- 
paper and observe advertisements of si- 
moniacal contracts, the traffic in souls, 
—then let him survey the condition of 
the working clergy, the mass of whom 
are in a worse condition than the 
clergy of any unbeneficed sect in any 
part of the world, and let him at the 
same time call to mind the solemn 
oaths which every pluralist and non- 
resident is in the habit of violating,— 
and can he doubt on the necessity of 
a reform in the Church, or wonder at 
the complaints which are on every 
side the burden of the public voice ? 
Our readers cannot be uninformed 
that measures are projected in Parlia- 
ment for alleviating the evil here point- 
ed out. As yet, nothing further is 
proposed than a commutation of tithe, 
and this object is formally contem- 
lated with regard only to Ireland. 
But some of the clergy have the saga- 
city to foresee that the question of 
remedies for one country will lead to 
inquiry as to disease in the other. 
The whole subject must of necessity 
come into discussion, and let the mat- 
ter be debated, and it will soon be 
understood, and if understood it can- 
not be’ that England, which has been 
aceustomed to set a moral example to 
Europe, should be slow in following 
her more Southern neighbours who, 
with all the impediments which the 
Roman Catholic religion throws in 
the way of ecclesiastical reform, have 
pruned the Church which had shot up 
into mischievous political importance, 
and lopped off those thick over-hang- 
ing branches which cast their baleful 
shadow over industry and the arts. 
We are led to these observations by 
the pamphlet before us, which is an 
extraordinary publication, and_ will 
constitute an era in the history of the 
discussion of church property. The 
author, who is said to be of the Ro- 
man Catholic communion, will be 
pronounced with reason a most dan- 
gerous writer, dangerous to the abuses 
of which the country complains ; for 
he uses no declamation, throws out 
ho invective, makes no attempt upon 
passion or prejudice, but reasons with 
all the pat of a counting-house 
calculator, reasons, in short, by figures. 
His argument is purely arithmetical. 
He shews by a series of tables that 





the Churches of England and Ireland 
cost the country an enormous sum ; 
cost more than any other two churches ; 
nay, more than all the Churches in 
Christendom besides! This nume- 
ral and tabular mode of argumentation 
is, supposing the numbers and tables 
to be correct, wholly unanswerable. 
Mr. Hume has proved its irresistible 
effect in the House of Commons. Pic- 
tures are said to be books of the com- 
mon people: these tables are books 
for all people, an universal language, 
and where they are, as in this case we 
believe them to be, the language of 
truth and reason, they become the 
most eloquent of all pleas for retrench- 
ment and reform. 

In a first attempt to make a com- 
parative assessment of Church Pro- 
perty throughout the Christian world, 
allowances must be made for unavoid- 
able errors. Inecorrectnesses will, no 
doubt, be discovered in the “ Re- 
marks :” but if deductions could be 
fairly made from the author’s state- 
ments, so as to bring down his esti- 
mate of the expense of our national 
religious Establishment in the pro- 
— of nearly one half, (though we 

now that some competent judges 
pronounce that he has underrated ra- 
ther than overrated the iasti 
Property of the country,) enough of 
overpayment would still be proved to 
form an unanswerable argument for 
immediate, but temperate and prudent, 
retrenchment. 

We shall take a few facts from the 
pamphlet to explain its object and 
tendency, and to corroborate and en- 
force our own observations. 

The world has been stunned, chiefly 
through the clamour of the clergy, 
with the cry of the enormous evils of 
the French Revolution. It is time, 
however, to contemplate the good that 
has resulted from it; for good it has 

roduced, and good that will outlive 
fons. Chateaubriand and his Bourbon 
masters. Before the Revolution, the 
priests and the religious of both sexes 
amounted to nearly half a million, and 
the ae Br of the Church, estimated 
at 25 years’ purchase, was reekoned to 
be worth One Hundred and Eighty- 
Five Millions of Pounds sterling. That 
event broke up the innumerable re- 
ceptacles of cowled and hooded lazi- 
ness, and swept away 
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Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black and gray, with all their 
trumpery. 


The Church-lands were disengaged 
from their corporate proprietors, and 
sold for the benefit of the nation to 
the people, from amongst whom has 
arisen & great body of freeholders, 
who are the best guarantee of the 
morals and liberties of France. The 
clergy of that country are now put 
upon salaries, paid by the Government, 
and the only difference in this respect 
between the three recognized commu- 
nions, the Roman Catholic, Lutheran 
and Calvinistic or Reformed, is, that 
the ministers of the two latter churches 
are paid more than the national clergy, 

robably in consideration of their hav- 
ing, or being allowed by their faith to 
have, families. ‘The salary of a Catho- 
lic Rector is 48/., of a Catholic Cu- 
rate, 31/., while that of a Protestant 
Pastor is 56/. The highest salary is 
that of the Archbishop of Paris, which 
is 4,160/. There are eight other 
archbishops at a salary each of 1,041/., 
and 41 bishops at a salary each of 
625/. The number of clergymen in 
France is 35,286 Catholic and 357 
Protestant, i. e. 183 Calvinists and 
174 Lutherans. The total expense for 
thirty millions of people is 1,050,000/. 
or 35,0001. per million. 

The population of Scotland is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000, of which 500,000 
are computed to be Dissenters of the 
various sects. Attached to the Kirk 
are about 1000 places of worship, 
with nearly the same number of clergy, 
of whom 938 receive a national sti- 

end, The average of their incomes 
is 220/. per annum. None can receive 
less than 150/. per annum, and with 
the manse or parsonage house belong- 
ing to each living and a glebe of land, 
the ave is somewhat higher. This 
revenue is derived from a charge on 
rents, payable by the landlord at a 
valuation renewable every 20 years. 
On cultivable lands the teinds or tithe 
amount to about nine-pence per acre. 
The income of the Church is reckoned 
at 206,360/., which is a little more 
than 135,000/. per million of hearers. 

Spain is yet in an unsettled state. 
Before her Revolution, the Spanish 
clergy and religious of both sexes 
amounted to 180,242. The property 
of the Church, exclusive of tithes and 
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various other dues, was estimated ot 
186,500,000/. The whole of this pro- 
perty is now on sale, for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt. Monaste- 
ries are suppressed, except ten or 
twelve, which are reserved as asyluins 
for the present generation of monks 
and nuns. An annuity of from 30/. 
to 60/. is given to the dispossessed re- 
ligious. Church-holidays, which were 
a heavy tax upon industry, and a hea- 
vier upon morals, are abolished. The 
clergy are prohibited to take fees, 
even Christening and Burial fees, after 
which the Independent minister of 
Saffron Walden hankers. No gifts are 
henceforward to be sent to Rome, but 
the old gentleman there who as Pope 
may have reckoned upon “ the custo- 
mary expressions of respect” on the 
part of the faithful, ‘required by Ist 
Cor. ix. 9, 10, 11,” * is to receive for 
his life a commutation of about 2000/. 
perannum. ‘The population of Spain 
is 11,000,000, all Roman Catholics, 
and, notwithstanding their being Re- 
volutionists, zealous Roman Catho- 
lics. Places of worship are said to be 
in the ratio of one for every thousand 
inhabitants. The number of clergy- 
men is 16,552, i. e. of working cler- 
gymen: the number of dignitaries is 
not yet fixed, and will probably de- 
pend upon the behaviour of the higher 
order of priests during the present 
crisis. lowing & archbishops at 
1000/. per annum, 44 bishops at 600/. 
per annum, and 500 other dignitaries 
at 150/. per annum, the expense of 
this mass of dignity will be 109,400/. 
perannum. To this we must add the 
charge for 16,000 working clergy, viz. 
500 rectors of large parishes at 200/. 
er annum, 1000 ditto of smaller at 
40/., 2000 ditto of smallest at 80/., 
and 12,500 curates at 50/., which will 
give us 1,025,000/., and this with the 
cost of dignitaries will amount to an 
annual Church Charge on Spain of 
1,134,400/., being at the rate of 
100,000/. per million of inhabitants. 
The Church of Portugal also has 
been lately reformed. Before the Re- 
volution in that country, (for it is 1 
this way we must date the improve- 
ments of nations,) her Church pos 
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* See Mr. W. Clayton's Letter bog his 
Deacon, in the present volume, P 504. 










































sessed a dignitary, unknown else- 
where in the west, a Patriarch, and 
this dignity was of course sustained 
by immense revenues. The office is 
now abolished, and the vast riches at- 
tached to it appropriated to national 
uses. Church-property, in general, 
has been taken into the hands of the 
Cortes, but has not yet been brought 
to the hammer: in other respects the 
reform of the Portuguese Church cor- 
responds to that of the Spanish. With 
a population of 3,000,000 of souls, all 
of the Roman Catholic religion, this 
country has 3000 places of wor- 
ship, and, including dignitaries, 4,465 
clergymen, whose united income, gra- 
duated according to the Spanish scale, 
is 287,300/., being at the rate of about 
100,0002. per million of worshipers. 

Here the numerous and miscellane- 
ous claims upon our pages compel us to 
pause for the present month. Our 
readers will pardon us for introducing 
the new study of ecclesiastical statis- 
tics. What has been said with more 
smartness than sobriety of .the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, may be certainly 
said with truth and gravity of the ex- 
pediency of national churches, viz. 
that it is a question of arithmetic: and 
since so much has been advanced from 
the pulpit and the press concerning 
the worth of these political establish- 
ments, (for political they are more 
than religious,) and some Dissenters 
have looked with so wistful an eye to- 
wards them, it is really necessary 
to inquire what they have cost: and 
when the bill is fairly made out against 
them, the several Christian communi- 
ties will, we doubt not, stand aghast 
at the sight of the sum-total, and then 
begin to inquire by what sorceries 
they have been bewitched out of so 
vast a portion of the fruits of their in- 
dustry ? 

Se 
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(Concluded from p. 558.) 


IE Second of these Essays is 

BR “On the Publication of Opi- 
nions.” ‘Taking for granted that be- 
lief is an involuntary act or state of 
the mind, which it was the object of 
the first Essay to prove, the author 
proposes to inquire how far the pro- 
mulgation of belief is allowable? To 
decide this, he appeals to the test of 
VOL, XVII, 4u 
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utility. The first Section is introdue- 
tory, a statement of the question : the 
second is ‘* On the Mischiefs of Error 
and the Advantages of Truth.” The 
Essayist here boldly opposes the scep- 
tical philosophy, and, adhering to his 
proposed test of utility, maintains both 
that the ultimate problem to be solv- 
ed in metaphysics and morals is, 
What is most conducive to the real 
happiness of mankind? and that it 
would be a palpable absurdity to sup- 
pose that we could be benefited by 
mistakes relative to the means of ob- 
taining happiness. Errors, it is allow- 
ed, may produce accidental benefit ; 
and the discovery of truth may occa- 
sionally resemble in its effects the in- 
vention of mechanical improvements, 
which, on their first introduction, 
sometimes beget injury to individu- 
als, and even transitory inconveni- 
ence to society: but partial and tem- 
porary evil is no solid objection to 
schemes which embrace general and 
permanent good, The welfare of the 
many is not to be sacrificed to the 
convenience of a few. If errors are 
ever useful, they are less useful than 
truth, and therefore are absolute evils. 

But may there not be pleasant delu- 
sions ; falsehoods which delight while 
they do no harm? May not the fond 
theory of the perfectibility of man, for 
instance, impart more gratification 
than a more sober and just estimate 
of the constitution of human na- 
ture? The author doubts whether 
romantic speculations ever yield more 
solid pleasure than philosophic views 
of mankind. But granting the con- 
trary, it could happen only in the case 
of a few individuals and in their case, 
the expectations being formed on in- 
sufficient grounds, as by the supposi- 
tion they must be, that insufficiency 
would be liable occasionally to throw 
the mind into doubt. And the direct 
leasure which such delusions, how 
flattering soever to the imagination, 
could afford, would be no compensa- 
tion for the ultimate evils attendant 


upon them. 


‘None of the dreams of enthusiasm 
are destitute of some bearing on practice. 
However remote they may appear from 
the present scene, and from the conduct 
of life, inferences will not fail to be drawn 
and applied from one to the other. ‘These 
sanguine creations and celestial visions 
will be linked to the business of the 
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world in the same way that the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, which were at 
first matters of mere curiosity to a few 
shepherds, were soon connected by the 
imaginations of men with human affairs, 
and rendered subservient to gross and 
wretched superstitions. The influence of 
delusions will be always detrimental to 
happiness, inasmuch as they have a ten- 
dency to withdraw men’s attention from 
those subjects in which their welfare is 
really implicated, and lead to eccentric 
modes of action, incompatible with the 
regular and beneficial course of duty and 
discretion. They are liable, too, to be 
exalted into sacred articles of faith, ard 
to swell into an imaginary importance, 
which rouses all the energy of the passions 
in their support. It is thus that discord 
and dissension, intolerance and persecu- 
tion, have sometimes been the bitter 
fruits of what was, at first, an apparently 
harmless and improbable dream. Nor is 
it to be forgotten, that delusions of this 
kind could never prevail without some 
weakness of understanding or imperfec- 
tion of knowledge, incompatible with a 
thorough insight into the means of hap- 
piness, and therefore inconsistent with 
the highest state of felicity. A belief in 
them would necessarily involve logical 
errors, the consequences of which could 
not be confined to a single subject, but 
would extend themselves to others, where 
they might be highly injurious. The 
same fallacious principles which deluded 
mankind on one occasion, with perhaps 
little detriment, would carry them from 
the direct path of their real interest, in 
affairs where such aberrations might be 
of vital importance.”—Pp, 110—112, 


This subject is continued in the 
Third Section, in which the author 
meets the question, Whether his posi- 
tion of the advantages of truth and 
the mischiefs of error is corroborated 
by the experience of mankind? Opi- 
nions, it is alleged, can have but a 
feeble influence on the happiness of 
private life. Beyond the circle of 
common knowledge, which is forced 
on wary mind, says the objector, 
truth and error can be of importance 
only to speculative men: the results 
on a large scale are much the same, 
whatever men believe or disbelieve. 


“ But if he reason thus, he will over- 
look a thousand points at which the state 
of moral, theological and political opi- 
nions, touches on public welfare and pri- 
vate happiness. Knowledge of truth is 
essential to correctness of practice ; and 
this is trae, not only of individuals, but 
of communitics. The prevalence of error 
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may, therefore, be expected to manifest 
itself in absurd and pernicious practices 
and institutions ; and we have only to 
look into the history of superstition and 
barbarism, to see its effects on the hap- 
piness of private life. Although that hap- 
piness may essentially depend on the qua- 
lities of individuals and their peculiar 
circumstances, is it of no importance that 
it should be secured from the violent 
interference of others? that even the 
chances of evil should be lessened ? 1s it 
no advantage to be free from the gloomy 
fears of superstition, to be absolved from 
the burden of fanatical rites, from absurd 
and mischievous institutions, from op. 
pressive laws, and from a state of society 
in which unmeaning ceremonies are sub- 
stituted for the duties of virtue? Is un- 
restrained liberty of innocent action, and 
security of property and existence, worth- 
less? Is it nothing to be removed from 
the risk of the dungeon and the stake, 
for the conscientious profession of opi- 
nions ; to be rid of the alternative of the 
scaffold on the one hand, and, on the 
other, (of) the sacrifice of conscience 
and honour ?”—Pp. 115, 116. 

“Let him that is sceptical as to 
the vast importance of truth, cast his 
eye down the long catalogue of crimes 
and cruelties which stain the annals of 
the , and examine the melioration 
which has taken place in the practices 
of the world, and he will not again in- 
quire into the nature of those advantages 
which follow the destruction of error. 
All the liberality of thinking which now 
prevails, the spirit of resistance to tyran- 
ny, the contempt of priestcraft, the com- 
parative rarity and mildness of religious 
persecution, the mitigation of national 
prejudices, the disappearance of a num- 
ber of mischievous superstitions, the abo- 
lition of superfluous, absurd and san- 
guinary laws, are so many exemplifications 
of the benefits resulting from the progress 
of moral and political truth. They are 
triumphs, all of them, over established 
error, and imply, respectively, either the 
removal of a source of misery or & posl- 
tive addition to the sources of happiness. 
—Pp. 117, 118. 

The author pertinently refers, m fur- 
ther illustration of his principle, to 
the evils that have flowed from ir 
notions in political economy, 
from the capital error in morals, 
fore exposed, that guilt may be meur- 
red by mere opinions. J 

Section IV., is “On Freedom of 
Discussion as the Means of attaining 
Truth.” Admitting the pernicious 
ness of error, it follows, as 4 al 
sary consequence, that the sole ¢ 




















































inquiry ought to be the advancement 
of truth, whatever be the result to 
established systems. How is truth to 
be attained? We have no absolute 
standard, no unerring test of truth ; 
but we have faculties to discern it, 
and it is only by the unrestrained use 
of these faculties that we can hope to 
succeed in the pursuit. No indivi- 
dual mind, however, is so acute and 
comprehensive, so free from passion 
and prejudice, and placed in such fa- 
vourable circumstances, as in any 
complex question to see all the possi- 
ble arguments on both sides in their 
full force. Hence the co-operation of 
various minds becomes indiepeseably 
requisite ; and the greater the number 
of inquirers, the greater the probabi- 
lity of a successful result. The way, 
then, to obtain this result is to permit 
all to be said on a subject that can be 
said. To impose the least restraint 
on investigation is to diminish the 
probability of truth, and to increase 
the probability of error. Unlimited 
discussion may introduce a multipli- 
city of erroneous speculations, ut 
though error is an evil, it is frequently 
necessary to go through it, in order to 
arrive at truth. ‘‘ We are midway in 
the stream of ignorance and error ; 
and it is a poor argument against an 
attempt to reach the shore, that every 
step will be a plunge into the very ele- 
ment from which we are anxious to 
escape.” (Pp. 121, 122.) 

The Essayist discusses in Section 
V., “The Assumptions involved in 
all Restraints on the Publication of 
Upinions.”” These are, cither that the 
prevalence of truth would be perni- 
cious, or, admitting its good effects, 
that it has been attained, and that, 
having been attained, it stands in need 
of the protection and assistance of 
power in its contest with error. But 
these positions have been already re- 
futed in part. If there be no fixed 
standard, no unerring test of truth, 
the presumption of assuming that 
truth has been infallibly attained, is at 
once and sufliciently exposed. The 
firmness of one’s own belief is no 
proof of its correctness, nor any justi- 
fication of attempting to suppress ano- 
ther man’s. Our predecessors felt as 
strong a conviction of being in the 
right in their opinions as we can pos- 
sibly feel, and had they on this ground 
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stifled, as they too often tried to sti- 
fle, investigation, the world would have 
been still shut up in darkness. Wide 
is the difference between being — 
convinced of the truth of our creed, 
and regarding ourselves as infallible. 
He that reflects upon the constitution 
and the history of the human mind, 
and takes into account his own 
changes, the secret influences to which 
he is exposed and the illimitable va- 
rieties of opinion, will be forced to 
conclude that in his own creed it is 
next to impossible that there should 
not be an admixture of error, and 
that, in fact, there is an infinitely 
rreater probability of his being wrong 
in some points than right in all, Now, 
under this sense of fallibility, no one, 
acting consistently, can seek to sup- 
press opinions by force, because in 
so doing he may be at once lending 
goer to error, and destroying the 
only means of its detection. 

The only remaining assumption im- 
plied in all restrictions on inquiry is, 
that truth, in its contest with error, 
stands in need of the protection of 
human authority. But what truth? 
Not physical or mathematical: why 
then moral and political? The doc- 
trine supposes the human mind to be 
so constituted, as, all other things be- 
ing the same, to cleave to error rather 
than to truth; in which case the very 
ursuit of knowledge would be folly. 
3ut the supposition of the ultimate 
triumph of falsehood is a fallacy dis- 
proved by the experience of man- 
ind, 


** Error may subvert error, one false 
doctrine may supersede another, and 
truth may be long undiscovered, and 
make its way slowly against the tide of 
prejudice ; but that it bas not only the 
power of overcoming its antagonist in 
equal circumstances, but also of sur- 
mounting every intellectual obstacle, every 
impediment but mere brute force, is 
proved by the general advancement of 
knowledge. If we trace the history of 
any science, we shall find it a@ecord of 
mistakes and misconceptions, a uarrative 
of misdirected and often truitless efforts ; 
yet if amidst all these the science las 
made a progress, the struggles through 
which it has passed, far from evincing 
that the human mind is prone to error 
rather than to truth, furnish a decisive 
proof of the contrary, and an illustration 
of the fact, that, ia the actual condition 
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of humanity, mistakes are the necessary 
instruments by which truth is brought to 
light, or, at least, indispensable conditions 
of the process.”—Pp. 138, 139. 

The position really taken by the 
advocates for the interposition of civil 
authority with regard to opinions, is, 
that novel errors are capable of over- 
turning truths already established. 
But it authorized opinions are true, 
every examination will terminate in 
placing them in a clearer light. The 
only cause of apprehension of opi- 
nions suffering from discussion is the 
suspicion that by a certain process of 
reasoning they may be proved to be 
wrong. It is a work of difficulty to 
overturn even established error; why 
then fear the overthrow of established 
truth by the utmost license of discus- 
sion? This alarm, which so frequent- 
ly challenges power on its side, pro- 
ceeds in most cases from a selfish re- 
gard to private interests, with which 
established opinions are considered to 
be interwoven. 

The author treats in Section VI, 
**On the free Publication of Opinions 
as affecting the People at large.” Re- 
strictions imposed with a view to guard 
the lower classes from error, imply a 
persuasion of infallibility in those who 
impose them, which persuasion if it 
had always been acted upon, would 
have led, we know, to the suppression 
of truth and the encouragement of 
error. In an age of improvement and 
a land of liberty, the minds of the peo- 
ple cannot be confined to any given 
ideas. By a thousand channels discus- 
sions are made familiar to them, and 
they become partakers in the doubts, 
difficulties and objections which their 
superiors in rank and knowledge en- 
tertain on every controvertible subject. 
On the supposition, therefore, of esta- 
blished opinions being true, more error 
might prevail under a system of re- 
straint than under perfect freedom of 
inquiry. Authority might prohibit the 
expression of contrary opinions, but 
it could not root them out of the 
mind. Being kept secret, they could 
not be confuted ; and they would thus 
bid fair to last longer and also to 
spread wider, than if they were freely 
exposed to the rigorous test of gene- 
ral examination. The only way to 
contract the empire of error is to in- 
crease the general power of discerning 


its character. The days of conceal. 
ment and mystery are past. There is 
now no resource but in a system of 
fairness and open dealing ; no feasible 
mode of preserving ol propagating 
truth but by exalting ignorance inte 
knowledge. 


** The universal edycation of the poor, 
which no earthly power can prevent al- 
though it may retard it, is loudly de- 
manded by the united voices of the mo- 
ralist and politician, But if the people 
are to be enlightened at all, it is una. 
vailing and inconsistent to resort to half 
measures and timid expedients ; to treat 
them at once as men and as children; te 
endow them with the power of thinking 
and at the same time to fetter its exer- 
cise; to make an appeal to their reason 
aud yet to distrust its result; to give 
them the stomach of a lion and feed them 
with the aliment of a lamb. The pro- 
moters of the universal education of the 
poor ought to be aware, that they are 
setting in motion, or at least accelerating 
the action of an engine too powerful to 
be controlled at their pleasure, and likely 
to prove fatal to all those parts of their 
own systems which rest not on the solid 
foundation of reality. They ought to 
know, that they are necessarily giving 
birth to a great deal of doubt and inves- 
tigation ; that they are undermining the 
power of prejudice, and the influence of 
mere authority and prescription; that 
they are creating an immense number of 
keen inquirers and original thinkers, 
whose intellectual force will be turned, 
in the first instance, upon those subjects 
which are dearest to the heart and of 
most importance to society.”"—Pp. 148, 
149, 


We find the cheering sentiment of 
our author in this and other passages, 
expressed in his familiar way by a 
Wm. Temple: (Miscellanies, Pt. Ill. 
p. 301 :) “ Truth will be uppermost, 
one time or other, like cork, though 
kept down in the water.” 

The VIIth and last Section is “On 
the ultimate Inefficacy of Restrae® 
on the Publication of Opinions, @ 
their bad Effects in disturbing the na 
tural Course of Improvement.’ 1s 
is the natural conclusion of the — 
argument. In the present state © re 
world, it is questionable whether ¢ ; 
progress of opinion can be mu owt 
tarded by restraint and persecutio’ ; 
and it is certain that it cannot 
stopped. The various branches « 
knowledge are so intimately conner 
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ed, that it is a vain attempt to shackle 
any of them while the rest are at 
liberty. Restrictive measures some- 
times defeat their own object. 


‘© The mere attempt to suppress a doc- 
trine has often been found to disseminate 
it more widely. ‘There is a charm in 
secrecy, Which often attracts the public 
mind to proscribed opinions. ‘The curi- 
osity, roused by their being prohibited, 
a repugnance to oppression, an undefined 
suspicion, or tacit inference, that what 
requires the arm of power to suppress it 
must have some strong claims to cre- 
dence, avd various other circumstances, 
draw the attention of numbers, in whose 
eyes the matter in controversy, had it 
been freely discussed, would have been 
totally destitute of interest. Whatever 
is the severity of the law, some bold spirit 
every now and then sets it at defiance, 
and by so doing spreads the obnoxious 
doctrine far more rapidly than it would 
_ have diffused itself had it been left unmo- 

lested.”—Pp, 157, 158. 


But though restraints on the publi- 
cation of opinions may be ineffectual, 
they still beget positive evils by dis- 
turbing the natural course of improve- 
ment. In the regular course of things, 
truth makes slow advances ; but where 
hindrances to truth are set up by au- 
thority, suspicion and resentment are 
awakened; sudden revolutions take 
place in the public mind; passions 
mix with opinions; and a violent zeal 
is enkindled for their propagation. 


** Such ebullitions are to be feared only 
where the natural operation of inquiry 
has been obstructed. As in the physical 
so in the moral world, it is repression 
which produces violence. Public opinion 
resembles the vapour, which in the open 
air is as harmless as the breeze, but which 
may be compressed into an clement of 
tremendous power. When novel doctrines 
are kept down by force, they naturally 
resort to force tu free themselves from 
restraint. ‘Their advocates would seldom 
pursue violent measures, if such measures 
had not been first directed against them. 
What partly contributes to this violence 
is, the effect produced by restraint on the 
moral qualities of men’s minds, Com- 
pulsory silence, the necessity of confining 
to his own breast ardently cherished opi- 
nions, can never have a good influence on 
the character of any one. It has a ten- 
dency to make men morose and hypocri- 
tical, discontented and designing, and 
ready to risk much in order to rid them- 
selves of their trammels ; while the liberty 
of uttering opinions, without obloquy and 
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punishment, promotes satisfaction of mind 
and sincerity of conduct,”"—Pp. 160, 161. 


The course of enlightened policy is 
therefore plain. Let investigation be 
unrestrained ; that if established opi- 
nions be true, their truth may be ren- 
dered conspicuous to all; that if false, 
they may be discarded. The terrors 
of the law are wretched replies to ar- 
gument; disgraceful to a good cause, 
and feeble auxiliaries to a bad one. 
Employ reason and learning ; call to 
your aid elegance and taste ; but, in 
the name of humanity, resort not to 
the pillory and the dungeon, 


** Whoever has attentively meditated 
on the progress of the human race cannot 
fail to discern, that there is now a spirit 
of inquiry amongst men, which nothing 
can stop, or even materially controul, Re- 
proach and obloquy, threats and persecu- 
tion, will be vain. ‘They may embitter 
opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of re- 
search. ‘here is a silent march of 
thought, which no power can arrest, and 
which it is not difficult to foresee will be 
marked by important events. Mankind 
were never before in the situation in 
which they now stand, The press has 
been operating upon them for several 
centuries, with an influence scarcely per- 
ceptible at its commencement, but daily 
becoming more palpable, and acquiring 
accelerated force. It is rousing the intel- 
lect of nations, and happy will it be for 
them if there be no rash interference with 
the natural progress of knowledge ; and 
if, by a judicious and gradual adaptation 
of their institutions to the inevitable 
changes of opinion, they are saved from 
those convulsions which the pride, pre- 
judices and obstinacy of a few may oc- 
casion to the whole.”—Pp. 163, 164. 


Such is the author’s animated and 
eloquent conclusion, worthy of a 
Christian philosopher of the present 
caligidenel era. How slow are rulers 
to keep pace in their measures with 
the improvement of the public mind! 
Without them, and in opposition to 
them, the moral and intellectual sys- 
tem is going on. They may employ 
brute force, but they cannot imprison 
or chain the intellectual power. That, 
as Galileo said of the earth, striki 
it with his foot as he came out of his 
dungeon, still moves; and moves with 
accelerating force, and in a perpetu- 
ally extending orbit. The great ones 
of the world are carried along with it 
irresistibly ; but it depends upon them- 
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selves whether they shall enjoy or la- 
ment its triumph, whether they shall 
swell its procession as friends, or be 
dragged at its chariot wheels as con- 
quered foes. 

The other Essays in the volume are 
**On Facts and Inferences”—‘* On 
the Influence of Reason on the Feel- 
ings’”—‘* On Inattention to the De- 
vendance of Causes and Effects in 

loral Conduct” —** On some of the 
Causes and Consequences of Indivi- 
dual Character” — “On the Vicissi- 
tudes of Life’—‘On the Variety of 
Intellectual Pursuits’ —** On Practical 
and Speculative Ability’—and ‘‘ On 
the Mutability of Human Feelings.” 
These Essays are distinguished by the 
same characteristic excellencies as the 
two that we have so largely reviewed. 
The first contains a beautiful passage 
which we regret that we cannot quote, 
on the power of religious associations 
in Opposition to the convictions of the 
understanding (pp. 183—185); and 
the second and third are admirably 
adapted to impress young persons of 
superior understanding with a rational 
sense of moral responsibility, and with 
a conviction of the necessity of early 
attention to the duties of life, in order 
to secure its true enjoyments. 


ie 


Art. II].—A Sermon preached at the 
Upper Meeting-House, Newbury, 
on the 28th of April, 1822, occa- 
sioned by the sudden Death of the 
Rev. David James. To which is 
prefived the Address delivered at 
the Grave of the Deceased, whose 
Remains were interred under the 
Pulpit, which had been for forty- 
Sour Years the seat of his Ministe- 
rial Labours. By John Kitcat. 


vo. pp. 23. Hunter and Eaton. 
ls. 6d, 


a TANDING in the interesting rela- 
tions of successor and son-in-law 

to Mr. James, Mr. Kitcat had a try- 
ing duty to perform in these funeral 
services, which he has fulfilled with 
much ability and affection. The cha- 
racter of the deceased which is sketch- 
ed in a former number, pp. 373, 374, 
is here more fully described, and the 
complete portrait enkindles our es- 
teem of the subject of it as a Chris- 
Han and as a Protestant Dissenting 
pastor. : 


The preacher exhibits and applies 
the character of Enoch, Gen. vy, 24. 
The best tribute that we can pay to 
the memory of Mr. James is, that the 
application appears not to be at.all 
extravagant. Mr. Kitcat introduced 
into the discourse, with great proprie. 
ty, part of a letter on his death, from 
the pen of the venerable Dr. Rees, to 
whom he was known for many years, 
in which he is characterized as one to 
whom death itself could not be alarm. 
ing. 


“The following is a list of the Tracts 
and Sermons published by the Rev. David 
James: 

** A Short Summary of Christian Prin- 
ciples and Practice, 1773. 

“© A Funeral Sermon for Dr. John 
Collet, Physician, at Newdury, 1780. 

“* A Short View of the Tenets of Tri- 
theists, Sabellians, Trinitarians, Arians, 
and Socinians. 2d edition, 1780. 

‘* Hints relating to the Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, to the Young People 
attending his Ministry, 1796. 

“A Compendious View of the Chris- 
tian Doctrines, being the substance of a 
Farewell Sermon, delivered to the Con- 
gregation at Newbury, in the prospect of 
resigning the Ministry, 1804.”—Nofe, p. 
15. 


Of the third of these, Mr. Kitcat 
says, 


‘* His Short View of the Tenets’ cou- 
tains the most concise, perspicuous, and 
satisfactory statement of the views enter- 
tained by the different denominations of 
Christians, on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that is to be found in the English lan- 
guage. This is not merely my Own pri- 
vate opinion. It was only last autumn, 
when in London, that I had the pleasare 
of hearing one of the most able dispu- 
tants and celebrated divines of the age, 
frankly acknowledge to my deceased fa- 
ther-in-law, that he was much indebted 
to the ‘ Short View of the Tenets in 
settling his own views of Christian ‘I ruth. 
And | received, not many days since, & 
letter from the learned Dr. Carpenter, . 
Bristol, containing the following decid 


testimony to the same point. / Aave— 
4 Tract entitled 


bury. J suppose this was from the pen © 
your venerable father-in-law. 1° 
—continues he—consulting it with a 
satisfaction as a candid, satisfactory, belt 
and judicions tract, It mugt have 
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found by many of great service in ascer- 
taining scriptural truth,”—Pp. 14, 15. 


Mr. hiteat has this note upon ano- 
ther of these works : 


“ The Sermon entitled ‘ A Compen- 
dious View of the Christian Doctrines,’ 
published by the Rev. D. James, when 
about to resign the ministry, contains a 
general outline of the religious sentiments 
which are held by the congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters belonging to the 
Upper Meeting-House, Newbury. ‘The 
late Rev. Hugh Worthington, who was 
equally distinguished by the brilliancy of 
his genius, and the affecting simplicity of 
his eloquence, designated this excellent 
sermon ‘a little body of divinity.’”—P. 
1s, 


Mr. James was assiduous in his 
pastoral attentions to the young; 
these are thus acknowledged by his 
successor : 


“Tf cannot here forbear to revive in 
the grateful recollection of every member 
of the Christian socicty assembling for 
divine worship in the Upper Meeting- 
House, Newbury, that the exertions of 
my venerable predecessor, in introdueing 
the commendable plans of meeting the 
young people of his congregation in the 
vestry on the Sabbath evening, and of 
annually catechizing the children, prepa- 
ratory to their admission to the vestry- 
meetings, have proved, by the blessing of 
God, some of the most efficient means of 
encouraging that spirit of impartial exa- 
mination of the Scriptures which has 
kept our little society together, in an 
age when popular clamour would drown 
the voice of conviction, and a mistaken 
zeal for truth would anathematize a can- 
did inquiry after truth.”—Note, p. 15. 


-- i ae 


Art. IV.—The Trial of John Bark- 
i (one of the Shopmen of Richard 
arlile,) prosecuted by the Consti- 
tutional yn Sor publishing 
a seditious and blasphemous Libel. 
Second Edition. With an Appen- 
dix, containing an Account of the 
Proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons on the Petition of the De- 
fendant. 8vo. pp. 32. Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. Is. 1822. 


TERE are several circumstances 

attending this trial of Barkley, 
4 youth seventeen years of age, which 
are worthy of observation; such as 
its being carried on before the same 
jury, who had two days before found 
4 verdict against another persen for 





selling the very same publication, and 
the judge resisting the application for 
another jury, and the counsel for the 
prosecution representing the identity 
of the jury as ‘‘a singular advantage” 
to the defendant; the conduct of the 
judge, Newman Knowlys, Esq., then 
Common Sergeant, now Recorder, of 
the City of London, who attempted 
to refuse to the counsel for the defen- 
dant the right of discussing the cha- 
racter of the ‘* Constitutional Associa- 
tion,” the prosecutor, which he had 
previously granted on the trial of the 
same charge in the case of another de- 
fendant, to the counsel for the prose- 
cution, and who seems to have consi- 
dered in his charge that he was trying 
the defendant’s counsel, and was en- 
titled to tax him with the crime of his 
client; and the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on the presenta- 
tion of a petition from Barkley, when 
Dr. Lushington boldly stigmatized the 
conduct of the Common Sergeant as 
‘not upright, just or impartial,” and 
accused some one of interlining the 
sentence on Barkley and another in 
the book of the clerk of the arraigns, 
and thereby adding to the sentence 
pronounced from the bench, the pu- 
nishment of hard labour: but though 
all these are memorable particulars, 
the design and the limits of our work 
oblige us to pass them over, and to 
confine our attention to the speech of 
defendant’s counsel. 

Mr. M. D. Hill, the gentleman here 
referred to, has taken, and will long 
we trust maintain, his rank amongst 
our constitutional lawyers ; by which 
term we intend those pleaders that re- 
present and apply the constitution as 
a protection to the subject against the 
inroads of arbitrary power, With ex- 
emplary spirit, he faced the brow-beat- 
ing of the court, and forced his way 
through quibbles and rebukes to do 
right to his client. Disregarding the 
dicta of mere technical lawyers, he as- 
serted with great ability the noble 

rinciples of civil and religious liberty. 
He vindicated Christianity by demand- 
ing, in its name and authority, tolera- 
tion for the erring, The bench was 
discomposed b conns the voice of 
enlightened and philanthropic divines, 
re-echoed in a court of law; but the 
jury were deeply impressed, and this 
very same y who two days before 
had given in an instant a verdict of 
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cuilty upon the same offence, now 
deliberated for nearly an hour, and 
though they returned a similar ver- 
dict, accompanied it with a recommen- 
dation to mercy. The force of Mr. 
Hill’s address appears to us to con- 
sist as much in its simplicity as in its 
strong sense and manly spirit. We 
take from it two passages. 


“There is another part of the subject 
which requires your deep attention, It 
is, that if you put down attacks upon 
Christianity by force, when those attacks 
are made public by the press, you cannot, 
in our free country, put down private 
conversation, and if not, all you have 
before done only gives the Infidel a great 
advantage over the Christian. When the 
press is entirely free from restraint, the 
unlettered man, pressed in argument by 
the Infidel, may fairly say, ‘1 am not 
able to answer your objections ; it is not 
my habit of life to investigate subjects of 
this nature; but publish your attack on 
revelation to the world, and I venture to 
say, that you will receive a full and satis- 
factory refutation.’ Now, however, the 
Infidel may reply, ‘ What! expose myself 
to fine and imprisonment as a reward for 
opening people’s eyes! No! no! | leave 
the honours of martyrdom to those who 
have more taste for them. I may talk at 
liberty among my friends; and that is 
all | ask.’ Gentlemen, I must admit that 
a mode exists, by which you may prevent 
all departure from the religion of the 
country, and by which you may reduce 
all opinions to one uniform standard. 
There is an example which you may fol- 
low ; the experiment has been tried, and 
has proved successful. But then, gentle- 
men, you must make Spain your model 
and establish an Inquisition. You must 
have a familiar in every house, and a spy 
at every table, and then, with the assist. 
ance of the rack and the faggot you may 
destroy all who differ from you; but, 
gentlemen, what would be the conse- 
quence of such destruction? Look to 
Spain, and you will sce that freedom of 
opinion did not fall alone ;—with it went 
all that was excellent in the country. 
Spain fell from her rank among the na- 
tions, her commerce fled, her agriculture 
dwindled away, and her literature sunk 
into barbarism ; until at length a revolu- 
tion came to sweep away the labour of 
whole ages of persecution and intolerance, 
and to give the Spaniards an opportunity 
of slowly retracing their steps to a line of 
sounder policy, Still this is your only 
alternative; if you enter upon this path, 
if you prosecute for opinions at all, you 
will find no resting-place for the sole of 
your foot until you have entered the 


doors of the Inquisition. If you Stop 
short of this, you leave the unbeliever 
still the opportunity of saying, ‘1 could 
if I dare; let me, and Lf can shew you 
that you are all wrong: but how do you 
answer my cavils, as you call them? Do 
you answer them with argument? Do 
you answer them by evidence? If you 
have argument and evidence, why not 
produce it? The truth is, you have nei- 
ther, and therefore you answer me only 
with chains and a dungeon.’ Is it not 
true that there has been in this country 
much more published against the Scrip- 
tures than in all Europe, or even in the 
whole world besides; and let me ask you, 
whether you are prepared to admit that 
we are an irreligious people? If you 
were prepared to admit it, facts would 
deny it: I would ask you what nation 
can boast of so many Missionaries spread 
over the whole earth for preaching of the 
gospel among the Heathen; where did 
that mighty organ of Christianity, the 
Bible Society, take its origin? Gentle- 
men, we have solved the problem; we 
have proved that publications like this 
do not produce those ill effects appre- 
hended by the weak and inconsiderate.” 
—Pp. 13, 14. 

“* We are told that Christianity is part 
and parcel of the law of England ; | wish 
to God it may be proved this day, that 
we are so told correctly, because if Chris- 
tianity be the law of England, then, gen- 
tlemen, you are bound to act in perfect 
conformity with the precepts of its Found- 
er. If the Founder of our faith had 
chosen to use force for its propagation, 
or against those who impugned it, what 
was to prevent him? Why did he not 
employ supernatural powers against the 
Galileans, or why did he rebuke his dis- 
ciples for desiring it? But perhaps the 
Constitutional Association may suppose 
themselves to know better than our Divine 
Master, in what way the interests of Chris- 
tianity may be best promoted. Thank 
God, however, you are not the Constitu- 
tional Association ; you have neither part 
nor lot in it, Even if you should refase 
to put faith in those great men W 
opinions [ have cited, and to whom we 
owe the clear evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, you will bow down with 
reverence before him to whom we owe 
Christianity itself. As I read my Testa 
ment, the great character impressed 08 
every page, is forgiveness of our enemies. 
[ will not insult you by supposing thet 
you are so unacquainted with the 
Writings, as to render it necessary for 
me to cite passages for the support of my 
position ; nor do I wish to depend on 
insulated passages, if this be not the pre 
vailing feature of the book. If the Seri 
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tures do not breathe, in every page, the 
doctrine of patience and long-suffering 
towards those who scoff and revile our 
faith, | can only say, that I know nothing 
of the doctrines which they do teach, 
and that I err in common with some of 
the greatest men who ever lived.”—Pp, 
l4, 15. 

Our notice of this publication is 
proportioned to its importance rather 
than its bulk. We should be glad to 
see it generally circulated, persuaded 
that wherever it is carefully and dis- 
passionately read, it will produce a 
conviction of the folly and mischief of 
prosecutions for opinions. We have 
no predilections for unbelievers, much 
less for scoffers: it is because we are 
opposed to them, that we would not 
atford them the advantage, and inflict 
upon Christianity the odium, of their 
legal persecution. Let the reader 
weigh well what the editor of this se- 
cond edition says on this subject in 
his advertisement : 


** Much irreparable evil has arisen from 
the late prosecutions for Deistical pub- 
lications, As an instance of this, it is 
proper to state, that two of the four per- 
sons who have lately been prosecuted 
for selling the paltry pamphlet which was 
the subject of this trial, were, previously 
to the prosecutions of Carlile and his fa- 
mily, industrious mechanics in the north 
of England, respectably educated and 
connected. Their attention was first at- 
tracted by those prosecutions to an exa- 
mination of the obnoxious doctrines ; 
they naturally concluded, that such opi- 
nions were ouly opposed by force because 
they could not be answered by argument ; 
and they felt that prejudice in favour of 
the promulgators, which always arises in 
the none mind in behalf of the supposed 
victims of oppression. ‘They, therefore, 
Studied the writings of the opponents of 
religion, under circumstances very unfa- 
vourable to the formation of a just and 
impartial judgment ; and the consequence 
was, a resolute persuasion of the truth 
of the cause of Infidelity. ‘They then, 
with an energy of purpose which would 
have done honour to a better cause, for- 
sook their former employments, and came 
to London in order to continue the pub- 
lication of the proscribed pamphlet, with- 
out prospect of pecuniary emolument, and 
in the full expectation of suffering and 
disgrace. 

** Let those who institute these prose- 
cutions, draw the proper inference from 
these facts. Let them pause before they 
strike, and consider that every prosecu- 
tion may produce a similar effect ; that 
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they cannot crush even their immediate 
victim ; that they may carry scepticism 
aud infidelity into societies which would 
otherwise have never been contaminated 
by them ; and thus, as friends and advo- 
cates, produce more deadly mischief to 
the cause of Christianity, than its most 
malignant and inveterate enemies.”—Pp. 
lll. IV. 

Great praise is due to Dr. Lushing- 
ton (to hon we cannot help return- 
ing) for bringing this matter before 
the House of Commons. His obser- 
vations on the nature of the punish- 
ment affixed to the reputed and unde- 
fined crime of blasphemy were poorly 
met by the Solicitor-General, who 
would have shewn himself more wor- 
thy of his past professions, if, like the 
Attorney-General, he had been silent, 
or rather had indignantly disclaimed 
all prosecutions of this description, 
The Morning Chronicle made a re- 
mark or two at the time, * upon this 
part of the debate, which we put down 
in conclusion : 


** It would be difficult, perhaps, to sa- 
tisfy the Solicitor-General now, that any 
degree of punishment is disproportionate 
for such an offence. ‘ Lord Chief Justice 
Hale,’ he tells us, ‘who could not be 
considered a cruel judge, had, in such a 
case, not only sentenced the defendant to 
fiue, imprisonment and hard labour, but 
to give his own security, and to find the 
security of others, for his good behaviour 
for life.’ If the honourable member for 
Norwich had happened to live in that 
merciful judge’s days, when Unitarianism 
was blasphemy, according to the Solici- 
tor-General, he might have esteemed him- 
self happy in escaping with imprisonment, 
aggravated by hard labour. But we 
would point out a more congenial case, 
tried also under most merciful Judges, 
since the glorious Revolution, namely, 
that of a youth, also under 18, named 
Aikman, actually hanged for Unitarian- 
ism, (then blasphemy,) to the great edifi- 
cation of the orthodox. ‘This, to be sure, 
took place on the North of the Tweed ; 
but we have no doubt the Bridge Street 
Gang would be glad to see this whole- 
some rigour introduced among our- 
selves.” 


a -— 





* March 28. By a strange oversight 
in this publication, there is no statement 
of the time, neither day, nor mouth, nor 
year, when the trial took place. 
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6. 
Art V.—The Man of the World's 


Dictionary. Translated from the 
French. \2mo. 4s. 6d. Apple- 
yard. 1822. 


NDER the present regime of 
France, our lively neighbours 
are obliged to resort to various inge- 
nious methods of giving vent to their 
litical feelings. The present work 
is an attempt to wrap up sentiments 
of freedom in the form of a Diction- 
ary. There is dexterity in it and some 
humour. The translator has preserv- 
ed much of the spirit of the original, 
though of course many of the allu- 
sions are local, and cannot be fully 
understood by every English reader. 
We give a few specimens : 


‘‘Guosts. Chimerical beings, with 
which priests torment the imaginations 
of their proselytes. The fear of spirits 
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arises not from their having been seen 
but from their not having been seen.” _ 

** Laws (arbitrary). Fire-arms, which 
often burst in the hands that nse them.” 

** LAWS AGAINST THE Press. A veil 
attempted to be drawn before the altar 
of the human understanding.” 

** NATIONAL CHARACTER. It should 
not be judged of in a revolution. Can 
we expect to decide justly with respect 
to the atmosphere, when clouded—the 
sea, in a tempest—or the earth, during a 
volcanic eruption ?” 

*““Scretre. A gilded rod, which fre- 
quently breaks in the haud of him whe 
uses it to strike.” 

“‘Toucn. <A sense which dissipates 
every illusion, and which certain persons 
would fain prevent us from exercising. 
Jesus Christ said to Thomas, ‘ Touch, 
and believe.’ How far are priests and 
governors from imitating Jesus Christ !” 


a 





‘NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late Mrs. 
Catharine Cappe. Written by Herself. 8vo. 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Chuist. In Two Parts. Part I. 
The Constitution of the Character of Je- 
sus Christ shewn to differ from the Opi- 
nions of Socinians, Arians, Trinitarians 
and Swedenborgians. Part II. On the 
Moral Character of Jesus, the Office of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. The argu- 
ment of this Work rests chiefly upon a 
fact, hitherto overlooked; riz. that the 
Apostles, for twenty-five years at least, 
laboured under the Jewish prejudice, that 
the Messiah was a mere man; but after- 
wards, having their attention excited more 
particularly to the subject, they discovered 
his Divinity. 8vo. 10s. 

A Sequel to “ A Vindication of Unita- 
rianism,” in Reply to Dr. Wardlaw’s 
Treatise entitled, ‘‘ Unitarianism Inca- 
pable of Vindication” By the Author of 
the “ Vindication.” Second Editivn. 
fvo. 3s. 

Photii Lexicon e codice Galeano de- 
scripsit Ricardus Porsonus. Sumptibus 
Collegii Trinitatis Cantabrigie. 2 Vols. 
Svo. £1. 10s. 

Cicero de Republica e codice Vaticano 

descripsit Angelus Maius, Bibliotheca Va- 
ticane Custos. Sumptibus Collegii Tri- 
nitatis Cantabrigiz. 8vo. 
Biblia Hebraica, Editio long? Accura- 
tissima, ab Everardo Van Der Hooght, 
V.D. M. &vo. (1200 pp-) £1. 5s. Fine, 
hot-pressed Paper, £1. 16s. 

An Abridgment of Matthie’s Greek 
Grammar, For the Use of Schools, Edited 


by C. J. Blomfield, D. D. 
Bound, 

The Book of Psalms in Hebrew, with- 
out Points: with a Key, Grammar and 
Lexicon. By J. Reed, M. D., Glasgow. 
8vo. £1. ls. 

An Easy Method of acquiring the Read- 
ing of Hebrew with the Vowel Points, 
according to the Ancient Practice. By 
au Experienced Teacher of Oriental Laa- 
guages. Ona Sheet of Drawing Paper. 
ls. 6d. 

On Protestant Nonconformity, (Abridg- 
ed.) By Josiah Conder. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Thomas Johuson’s further Reasons for 
Dissenting from the Church of England, 
In Two Dialogues. 4d. or 28s. per hundred. 

Journal of a Tour through the Nether- 
lands to Paris, in 1821. By the Author 
of “ Magic Lantern.” Foolscap 8vo. 8% 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland ; illus- 
trative of the History, Antiquities, 
nery and Customs of these Islands. By 
A. Peterkin, Esq. 8vo. Vol. 1. 10s. 64. 

The History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk, By J. Gage, Esq. 40 
£3. 138. 6d. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns. 
Small 8vo. 8s, 

An Account of the ay Leen ag 
cease and Post Mortem Appearan 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By Archibald in 
nott, M. D., Surgeon 20th Regiment. * 
which is added, a Letter from Dr.A - 
to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. 
giving a Succinct Statement of N ore 
Bonaparte’s Disease and Demise. , 
2s. 6d. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Hortus Suburbanus |ondinensis ; or, a 
Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the 
Neighbourhood ot London, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnwan System ; with the 
Addition of the Natural Orders to which 
they belong, References to Books where 
they are described, their Native Places of 
Growth, when introduced, ‘Time of Flow- 
eving, and References to Figures, By 
Robert Sweet, F. L.S. Royal 8vo. 18s, 

Rosarum Monographia ; or, a Bota- 
nical History of Reses. To which is 
added an Appendix, for the Use of Cul- 
tivators, iu which the most remarkable 
Gardea Varieties are systematically ar- 
ranged. Nineteen Plates. By Joho Lind- 
ley, Esq., F. L.S. Royal 8vo. 14. Ls. 

Transactions ot the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. 4to. Vol. Ll. Part Ll. 17. 
Part Il, 1/. 10s. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Cha- 
rondas, Zaleucus, and other Ancient Py- 
thagoreans, and Ethical Fragments of 
Hierocles. ‘Translated from the Greek, 
by Thomas Taylor. #vo. 6s. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the Rev. 
E. Burton, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Guide to the Stars, being an Easy 
Method of knowing the Position of all 
the Fixed Stars, &c. With Twelve Pia- 
nispheres, By Henry Brooke, Teacher of 
Mathematics. Royal 4to. 158. boards. 
lés. 6d. half-bound. 

The Elements of Astronomy. By John 
Brinkley, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, re- 
specting the Causes which have paralyzed 
the Progress of the Spanish Revolution. 
By Citizen Jose Moreno Guerra, Deputy 
tur Cordova, ‘Translated from the Spa- 
nish. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present War in 
Greece. By Lord Thurlow. 

The Lite of Ali Pacha, of Janina. 
Translated and enlarged from the cele- 
brated French Memoir. By M. Beau- 
champ. 8vo, Portrait. 

The Political and Private Life of the 
Marquis of Londonderry. By ‘I. P. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Walter Venning, Esy., a Member of the 
Committee of the London Society for 
Prison Discipline. Portrait and Monu- 
ment. By Richard Knill, with Preface 
by Robert Winter, D.D. 4vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Complete Historical Account of the 
Visit of His Majesty Kiug George IV. to 
his Kingdom of Scotland, August, 1822. 
With a Striking Likeness, 3s, 

Description of a Tread-Mill for the 
Employment of Prisoners. 8vo. 3s, 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Foolseap 6vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with 


Anecdotes of the Court of Henry the 
Second, during her Residence in France. 
By Miss Benger. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Some Ancieut Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
Sung in the West of England. Collected 
by Davies Gilbert, Esq., F.R.S., &c. With 
anu Introductory Preface. 8vo. 5s. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelly. By Bernard Barton. 2s. 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. By Arthur Brooke, Is. 6d, 

The Liberal; Verse and Prose from the 
South. ‘To be continued occasionally, 
No.1. 8vo. 5s. 

The Royal Jubilee; a Scottish Mask. 
By the Eurick Shepherd, Royal 8vo. 
With Music, 3s. 6d, 

The Royal Progress: a Canto, with 
Notes. Os. 6d. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napo- 
leou; trom the French of P. Le Brun. 
Svo. ls. 

A Second Set of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, composed in a Familiar Style for 
Public Worship, with an Ode for Four 
Voices ; the whole figured for the Piano 
Forte, Organ, &c. By William Bird, 
Watford. 3s. 6d. 

Asaph ; or, The Hernhutters: being a 
Rythmical Sketch of the Principal Events 
and most Remarkable Lnastitutions in the 
Modern History of the Church of the 
Unitas Fratrum, commonly called Mora- 
vians. 3s. 6d. 

‘The Christian Indian of North America: 
a Narrative of Facts. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of T, Gisborne, 
M. A., on Laying the Foundatiou Stone 
of the New Church at Burton-upon-Trent, 
Sept. 11, with a particular Account of the 
Ceremony. 64. 

Dissertations on the Regencrate Life. 
By the late J. Arborive, Esq. 3¢. 64. 

‘The Whole Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Adam, late Rector of Wintringham, 3 
Vols. 8vo. IL. 74. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on 
the Character and Writings of Baron 
Swedenborg. By the Rev. J. Clowes. 45. 

Kemarks by a Catholic, on some Pas- 
sages of a Work entitled “ ‘The Catholic 
Doctrine of a Trinity proved,” 6vo, Ls, 
l2mo. 6d. 

Original Memorials: or, Brief Sketches 
of Real Characters. By J. East, A.M., 
Curate of St. James’s, Brostol. 4s. 

An Essay on Faith. By Thomas 
Erskine, Ksq., Advocate. 3s. 
Sermons. 

By the late Rev. W. Richardson, Sub- 
chanter of York Cathedral. Vol.1. 10s. 6d, 

Four, on the Nature, Evidence and Aa- 
thority of the Christian System. Preached 
at the Wesleyan-Methodist Chapel, Bos- 
ton. By George Cubitt. 2s. 
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‘Two Charges to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond, in the Dio- 
cese of Chester, in June and July, 1822. 
By John Headlam, M. A., Rector of Wy- 
cliffe, and Deputy Commissary of that 
Archdeaconry. 8vo. Is, 

‘Two: by Archdeacon Goddard; 1. On 
the Principle of Moral Obligation, Spi- 
tal Sermon, Easter, 1822. 2. On the 
Earliest Heresies, Visitation Sermon at 
St. Paul’s, July 1, 1822, 

Two at Preston Guild. By R. C,. Wil- 
son, M. A., Vicar of Preston. 2s. 


Single. 

The Reciprocal Duties of Preachers and 
Mearers : delivered at Maidstone, August 
18, 1822, on Entering on the Pastoral 
Charge. By George Kenrick. 12mo. Is. 

The Genuine and Apocryphal Gospels 
compared: in a Visitation Charge, at 
Derby and Chesterfield, June 6 aud 7, 
1622, by Samuel Butler, D. D. F.R. S., 
&c., of Shrewsbury, Archdeacon of Derby. 
dto, 38s. 6d. B8vo. ls. 6d. 

Observations on some Prevalent Modes 
of contending for the Faith once deli- 
vered to the Saints: A Charge, July, 
1822, to the Clergy of the Episcopal 
Communion of Brechin. By the Right 
Rev. George Cleig, LL.D., &c., their Bi- 
shop. ls. 6d. 

Claims of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge: preached in the 
Parish Church of Frome, before the Dio- 





Poetry —A Thought on Death.—Heaven. 


cesan Association of that Society, July 
11, 1622. By Joseph Algar, M, A., Mi- 
nister of Christ Church, Frome. 8vo, Jy. 

Co-operation in the Charitable Instity- 
tions of the Church of England: in the 
Parish Church of St. Martin's, Leicester, 
August 16, 1822, the Anniversary of the 
Association for the Archdeaconry of Lei- 
cester. By Francis Merewether, M. A,, 
Rector of Cole Orton. 8vo. 2s, 

Internal Union the best Safeguard of 
the Church: in the Parish Church of 
Storrington, July 11, 1822, at the Visita- 
tion of the Venerable Charles Webber, 
A. M., Archdeacon of Chichester. By 
Hugh James Rose, M. A., of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Vicar of Horsham, 
Svo. 

On the best Methods of promoting an 
Effective Union among Congregational 
Churches, without infringing on their In- 
dependence : preached before an Associ- 
ation of Ministers, Sept. 5, 1822. By 
John Morison, Minister of Trevor Cha- 
pel, Brompton, 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Root of all Evil; on Covetousness : 
delivered before an Association. By R. 
H. Shepherd, Minister of Ranelagh Cha- 
pel. 8vo. Is. 

Fraternal Advice, addressed to John 
Pearce, of Wrexham, on his Ordination 
over the Presbyterian Church, Jan. 25, 
1822. By his Brother, J. B. Pearce, ot 
Clavering, Essex. 8vo. Is. 

——a 





POETRY. 


A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 
{From the Christian Disciple (of Boston, 
America), for November and December, 
1821; and there attributed to Mrs. 
BARBAULD, and said to be written in 
her Eightieth Year.) 


When life in opening buds is sweet, 

And golden hopes the spirit greet, 

And youth prepares his joys to meet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 


scarce 
prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 
How awful then it is to die! 


When is seiz'd some borrow’d 


When one by one those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched for- 
lorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 
Ah! then how easy 'tis to die ! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight . 

And films slow gathering dim the sight, 

And clouds obscure the mental light, 
"Tis nature's precious boon to dic! 


When faith is strong, and conscience 
clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, 
"Tis joy, ’tis triumph then to die! 
— a 
HEAVEN. 
Then never tear shall fall, 
The heart shall ne’er be cold, 
And life’s rich tree shall teem for all 
With fruit * “ more golden far than 
gold :” 


Then those we lost below 
Once more we shall enfold ; 

And there, with eyes undimm’'d by woe, 
The burning throne of God behold. 


There the pure sun-bow glows, 
Unaided by the shower ; 

No thorn attends the elysian rose, 
No shadow marks the blissful hour : 


There roll the streams of Love, 
Beyond Death’s wintry power, 

In light and song for aye they move 
By many a blest Immortal’s bower. 
Crediton, ne 

* Sappho—xoevTe xXpvTotepe- 
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1822. July 22, at the Close in Salis- 
bury, aged 74, Mrs. S. Hayter. ‘This 
worthy lady built an alms-house at Fish- 
erton, for six poor old women, and left 
by will 1000/, to different charitable in- 
stitutions, 

ie 


August 9, at Lathbury, near Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks, MANSEL Dawkins MAN- 
se, Esq., who destroyed himself with a 
pistol. He had served the office of High- 
Sheriff of Bucks, aud was for many years 
an active magistrate of that county. And 
on the 24th, Mrs. Manse, his widow, 
who died through grief at his melancholy 
fate. They have left a family of five 
children. 

—_—E— 


Sir W. Herschel. 
— 25, at Slough, Bucks, in his 84th 


year, the distinguished astronomer, Sir 
Wo. Herscner, Anight Guelph, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, Presi- 
dent Astron. Soc. Lond., and a member 
of nearly all the principal scientific bodies 
of Europe and America, This eminent 
man was born in Germany, November, 
1738. His father, who was a musician, 
educated his four sons to the same pro- 
fession, and placed William, at the age 
of 14, in the band of the Hanoverian 
Foot Guards. Desirous both of improv- 
ing his circumstances and of rising in his 
profession, he came over to England in 
1757. Here, after experiencing many 
difficulties, he was engaged by the Ear! 
of Darlington to instruct a military band 
which that nobleman was then forming 
in the county of Durham. In conse- 
quence of the connexions formed in that 
part of the country, he, on the expira- 
tion of this engagement, spent several 
years in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
Pontefract, &c., where he distinguished 
himself in his profession, and obtained a 
number of pupils. In 1776, he was elect- 
ed organist at Halifax ; a situation which 
he shortly after relinquished for the more 
advantageous one of organist at the Oc- 
tagon Chapel, at Bath. Notwithstand- 
ing his ardent attachment to his profes- 
sion, he devoted all his leisure to astro- 
nomical studies, to which he was led by 
having begun a course of mathematical 
reading while at Halifax. He applied 
himself to this new pursuit with all the 
ardour of genius, and unable, fortunately 
for himself and the world, to purchase a 
telescope capable of satisfying him, he 


determined upon constructing one with 
his own hands, and in 1774, first saw 
Saturn, in a five-feet reflecting telescope 
of his own making. Stimulated by this 
success, he continued to form larger re- 
flectors, until he produced one of twenty 
feet. In 1779, he began to examine the 
heavens star by star, and his zeal and 
labour were amply rewarded on the 13thof 
March, 1781, by the discovery of a new pri- 
mary planet, to which he gave the name of 
Georgium Sidus, although it is now more 
generally denominated Uranus, and some- 
times Herschel, in honour of the disco- 
verer. This great discovery fixed his re- 
putation as one of the most eminent 
astronomers of the age, and secured for 
him that royal patronage which enabled 
him to apply himself entirely to his 
new pursuit. He now removed to 
Slough, where he constructed that stu- 
pendous telescope, which was a noble 
monument of his genius, science and per- 
severance, His numerous subsequent 
discoveries are recorded in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Socicty. In his obser- 
vations and calculations he was assisted 
throughout by his sister, Miss Caroline 
Herschel. Jointly with his sister he pub- 
lished, in a distinct form, “ Catalogue of 
Stars, taken from Flamsteed’s Observa- 
tions, and not inserted in the British 
Catalogue, by William Herschel: to 
which is added, a Collection of Errata, 
that should be noticed in the same Vo- 
lume, by Caroline Herschel,” fol., 1798. 
In 1816, his present Majesty conferred 
upon him the Guelphic Order of Knight- 
hood, Sir William was, like his nephew, 
the celebrated Griesbach, an admirable 
performer on the oboe. He has left one 
son, a distinguished member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, the inheritor not 
only of his name but of his genius, who 
is justly regarded as one of the first ma- 
thematicians of the age, to whom, in con- 
cert with Mr. Peacock, we are indebted 
for an improved translation of Lacroix’s 
Elements of the Differential Calculus, 
His remains were interred in Upton 
Church, on the 7th of September, 


Ee 


Aug. 27, at Colyton, Mrs. ANN Stabe. 
Her father was for many years a chief 
supporter of the Dissenting cause here. 
Her mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Levieux, a Protestant, of Uzés, in Lan- 
guedoc, who fled from the cruel persecu- 
tion under Lewis XIV. Mr. Slade was 
distinguished for his hospitality to numer- 
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ous worthy ministers, Dr. ‘Toulmin, Mr. 
Bretland, Mr. Howe, and various others 
were frequent inmates, as I was fer the 
first 11 years of my abode here. Mrs. 
A. 8. always took great pleasure in con- 
versation which might improve her mind, 
and the above-named, with many others 
of chief note in these parts, esteemed her 
highly. 

In early life she was afflicted with se- 
vere illness. When about 20 years of 
age, the great Dr. Fothergill told her, 
‘« My young friend, yours will be a life of 
pain, it may be removed from your eye, 
now chiefly affected, but pain will always 
remain with you.” The endeavours of 
many skilful physicians and eminent me- 
dical mev were at different times used, 
but only temporary alleviation could be 
obtained. 


Being endowed with a clear under- 
standing, a retentive memory and conti- 
nual endeavours to improve, she enjoyed 
some comfort in those hours which 
would otherwise have proved burdensome 
and dreary. In advancing life, her con- 
versation was very agreeable to such 
young persons as knew how to value it. 
The following passage, in a letter from 
one, contains the sentiments of many ; 
“She was the friend of my childhood, 
and | must ever remember with gratitude 
the many hours of delight and improve- 
ment which I owe to her cultivated mind 
and benevolent desire of imparting to 
others those mental stores which she so 
eminently possessed.” 

It was from the promises of Sacred 
Writ that she derived her chief consola- 
tion, reading and endeavouring to under- 
stand the Scriptures. ‘To be enabled to 
administer something to the wants of 
others, she sacrificed many innocent in- 
dulgences which her ill health might have 
claimed; and the kindness of her heart 
was apparent to all with whom she con- 
versed. Knowing that every disciple of 
the blessed Jesus ought to be adorned 
*‘ with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit,” no one was ever more ready to 
forgive when she had full reason to think 
herself slighted. Her inability constantly 
to attend public worship she lamented, 
but though prevented for a long while 
from celebrating the Redeenier’s love at 
his table, she never failed contributing 
what, if present, she would have given 
to relieve his poorer members. 

Her memory and understanding were 
unimpaired at the age of 70, but since, 
for some weeks, both rather failed ; yet 
to the last she was able to express a 
humble hope of obtaining “that salvation 
which is by the Lord Jesus Christ to 
eternal glory.” 





Obituary.—Mr. Jones. —John Magee, Esq. 


Her funeral sermon was preached to a 
very full, attentive audience, from 2 Thess 
i, 10: “* When he shall come to be glori. 
fied in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe.” 


JOS. CORNISH, 
Colyton, Sept. 25, 1822. 


—— 


Aug. 29, at Leamington, Mr. Jones 
Banker, of the firm of Jones aud Loyd, 
Manchester aud London. He was sitting 
in the colonnade in front of the pump. 
room, when he suddenly fell back and 
expired without a groan. His death was 
occasioned by apoplexy. 


——iP 


September 2, Joun Macer, Esq., for 
several eventful years the proprietor of 
the Dublin Evening Post. \t would not 
be deporting ourselves in a manner that 
would become us as members of the pub. 
lic press, were we to confine the record 
of the death of this respected gentleman 
to an ordinary obituary. We trust we 
may be permitted to speak our sorrow 
for his loss and our estimation of his 
character in as many words as our feel- 
ings on the occasion will allow. 

Mr. Magee is, in some measure, iden- 
tified with the history of his country. 
Not only as a proprietor of a journal of 
considerable eminence and influence, and 
from the conduct of which, some of the 
passing events of a long period took, at 
least, their colouring, if not some of their 
distinguishing features ; but as a persoo 
whom it was deemed expedient by the 
then Government of the country, to make 
the object of more than one criminal pro- 
secution. It is not our wish, by revert- 
ing to this period, to excite unpleasant 
recollections of any kind, or to awaken 
passions aud prejudices which we must 
all remember with regret and pain. It 
is due, however, to this respectable gev- 
tleman to say, that he never flinched up- 
der the inflictions with which, duriug the 
season of domestic discord, it was deemed 
right to visit him; aud that, so far from 
compromising those principles which the 
integrity of his mind suggested to him as 
being sound and patriotic, when all the 
terrors of the law and the anger of the 
government were levelled at his person 
and fortune, those principles never were 
displayed with greater courage nor fortl- 
tude, nor with a demeanour manifesting 
the possession of more upright and con 
scientious intentions, But two years 4m 
a half’ imprisonment preyed deeply on bis 
health and spirits, particularly as, during 
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the long tedium of this confinement, and 
amidst all the privations and personal 
sufferings which sprung from it, it never 
was alleviated by the attentions of the 
leaders of the party in whose cause he 
had so disinterestedly and heartily em- 
barked. It is true, he took up that cause 
upon what, on such an occasion as the 
present, we shall merely describe as mis- 
taken principles, though to him, ingenu- 
ous at confiding as he was, they were 
broad and /rish principles. Still, they 
were principles to which he adhered with 
fidelity, with inflexible and manly con- 
stancy—and we should not forget that his 
deepest offences in the eyes of the autho- 
rities of the time, were connected with 
the peculiar advocacy pursued by the 
Dublin Evening Post in behalf of the pro- 
ceedings and characters of those persons 
to whom we have alluded —those persons 
who afterwards abandoned him in the 
hour of peril and of suffering. 

The public are aware of the return 
which was made to Mr. Magee, and we 
shall not, therefore, awaken the recollec- 
tions that crowd upon us, and many of 
which must be present to the minds of 
our readers, over the grave of this esti- 
mable gentleman, But we must say, 
that the manifold sufferings he endured, 
and the bitterness with which he felt 
them, preyed upon a spirit naturally con- 
fiding, sanguine and elastic, and contri- 
buted to hasten that catastrophe which 
terminated his career in the flower of 
manhood. Yet never, for a single mo- 
ment, we understand, did his fortitude 
forsake him; not for a moment did he 
waver from those principles which cost 
kim so much. Never for a moment—we 
speak the fact, inasmuch as it displays 
the pure honesty apd unshaken firmness 
of his character—did he shrink from 
their avowal or their advocacy. ‘To the 
very last hour of his existence a generous 
patriotism (which we shall not here re- 
view in its developement, nor charac- 
terize) was his predominant sentiment, 
his first, last, ruling passion. 

In private life, Mr. Magee was gene- 
rous, frank, liberal, charitable, kind. We 
had the honour of knowing him, and sin- 
cerely and from our very heart do we 
offer this testimony to his character. It 
is only those, however, who knew him 
still more intimately, that can justly ap- 
preciate the warmth of his affections, and 
the excellent qualities of his nature. 

The press of Dublin loses in John Ma- 
gee one of its most respected members— 
and such a member of it could ill be 
spared.— Dublin Patriot. 


——a— 
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Sept. 10, in Union Street, Newcastle, 
after a short but severe illness, Mrs, Sa- 
RAH Hopcson, printer and proprietor of 
the Newcastle Chronicle, aged 62. Pos. 
sessed of superior qualifications and en- 
dowments, she discharged the social and 
relative duties of her station in an exem- 
plary manner, by which she merited and 
obtained the respect of all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. Left by 
the death of her husband, upwards of 
22 years ago, charged with the sole ma- 
nagement of an important literary esta- 
blishment, which at so eventful a period 
of our history, required talents of a supe- 
rior order for its direction, and also the 
care, maintenance and education of a 
young and numerous family, her vigorous 
and energetic mind struggled with the 
task and surmounted every difficulty to 
which she was exposed. In general busi- 
ness she sought not her own advantage 
by the injury of her neighbour ; and main- 
taining the respectability of her paper on 
those liberal principles by which it had 
been established, she studiously avoided 
those personal quarrels with competitors, 
by which some have sought a temporary no- 
toriety. As a mother, she discharged the 
important duties which devolved upon her 
with extraordinary diligence and assiduity ; 
and the peculiar care she bestowed on the 
education of her children, secured her the 
love and respect of her whole family, 
who will long bewail, with the most af- 
fectionate regard, their irreparable loss. 
Her domestics too, for whose welfare 
she constantly exercised a maternal soli- 
citude, will lethdens through life conti- 
nue to cherish the remembrance of her 
sage counsels, and the many instances of 
her kindness which they have experienced, 
The poor in her have lost a generous be- 
nefactor. To some of the most impor- 
tant charitable institutions in the town 
she contributed, not only in a pecuniary 
but also in a more important way, by the 
devotion of a considerable portion of her 
valuable time in their direction and ma- 
nagement: and in this latter respect, we 
presume the Lying-in-Hospital, whose 
affairs she superintended for a number of 
years previous to her death, will have 
sustained an important loss, She was 
also a member of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee for the management of the Girls’ 
Jubilee School from the period of its 
establishment, to which institution she 
also rendered important services. 


a 


— 24, at Stanley Hall, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, aged 70, Benjamin HEYwooo, 
Esq. Exemplary in all the private rela- 
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tions of life, and, as far as he was en- 
gaged in public concerns, firm, couscien- 
tious and consistent, distinguished for ur- 
banity of manners and integrity of heart ; 
he was respected and beloved whilst liv- 
ing, and in death is sincerely and deeply 
lamented, 
~~ 


Sept. 26. Rev. Jonn Owen, M.A., 
Rector of Paglesham, Essex, one of the 
Secretaries and Founders of the Bible 
Society, whose history he has written. 
He died at Ramsgate, whither he had 
been removed in consequence of a grie- 
vous debility of both body and mind. 


rr — a 


Oct. 6, at Margate, after along de- 
clining state of health, Mr. Samuen 
Brookes, glass-manufacturer in the 
Strand, well-known in the political world 
as the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Westminster Committee for the Purity 
of Election. He was steady, consistent, 
active and liberal in his support of the 
cause of freedom. Mr. Brookes was bu- 
ried on Tuesday, Oct. 15, and his fune- 
ral was attended by the gentlemen of the 
Westminster Committee and other friends 
who wished to shew respect to his pub- 
lic character. The pall was supported 
by six bearers, amongst whom were Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Hume and Mr, 
Alderman Waithman. 


ae 


— 6, in 7'ryon's Place, Hackney, Miss 
Mary Davies, second daughter of the 
late Rev. Philip Davies, (see Mon. Repos. 
V. 88, 89,) for many years engaged, with 
other members of her family, in con- 
ducting a respectable establishment for 
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female education. Her life was Chris. 
tian, and her end in peace. 


a 


Oct. 18, in London, where he was a 
student of the English law, aged 29, Mr, 
Henry NuGent Bett, who was the 
means of recovering the Huntingdon 
Peerage, a few years ago, to the present 
Earl, and whose book in 4to. containing 
the history of that recovery, is an inter. 
esting record of his extraordinary saga. 
city, industry and perseverance. He had 
undertaken to recover an estate for a 
person in England, and had received mo- 
ney on that account: failing in his en- 
deavours, au action was brought against 
him for the sums advanced; the trial 
took place on the 18th, and a verdict 
was obtained against him; and on the 
evening of that day he breathed his last. 


a 


Lately, at Chiswick, in his 61st year, 
the Rev. Ropert Lowtw only son of the 
late Bishop of London, Rector of Hinton, 
Hants, and one of the Prebendaries of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


——___— 


Deaths Abroad. 


At Paris, after a long and _painfal ill- 
ness, Madame Conporcet, widow of the 
illustrious Condorcet, and niece to Mar- 
shal Grouchy, 


a 


At Valparaiso, Capt. Tuomas GRAHAM, 
of the Doris Frigate, husband of Mrs. 
Maria Graham, the authoress of several 
popular works, “ A Journal of a Rest- 
dence in India,” &c. 
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Addresses to the King on his late Visit to Edinburgh. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

** Most gracious Sovereign—We, the 
Ministers and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland, met as a Commission of the 
General Assembly, and the representative 
body of the whole Church, beg leave, 
with profound respect, to approach your 
Majesty's throne, and to present to your 
Majesty the strongest and most solemn 
assurances of our veneration, affection 
and loyalty. 

“* We most sincerely and most joyfully 





congratulate your Majesty on your safe 
a in Scotland ; and we congratulate 
Scotland on that most auspicious event— 
an event in which we feel the highest 
exultation, and from which we anticipate 
the happiest consequences. 

“: To this day your Majesty's re 
in Scotland have looked forward ve 
joyful expectation ; and to this day . i 
will look back as a day of glory to te 
native land. Na- 

“At the annual meetings of our Lo 
tional Church, we have esteemed ! 
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high honour to behold your Majesty's re- 
presentative ; and through him to receive 
your Majesty’s most gracious assurances 
of maintaining inviolate our rights and 
privileges as by law established. But we 
cannot express what we feel, when, within 
the precincts of your ancient kingdom of 
Scotiand, we behold your Majesty in 
person—a King distinguished by every 
splendid endowment, and graced by every 
elegant accomplishment—at once the 
safeguard of our country, and the bul- 
wark of our Church. 

‘* From the first moment that your 
Majesty undertook the charge of public 
affairs, the Providence of God has beamed 
upon you with a bright effulgence. By 
the wisdom of your Majesty’s counsels 
and the vigour of your arms, your Ma- 
jesty was enabled, by the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, to frustrate the formidable 
attempts of a gigantic power, which, 
grasping at universal empire, threatened 
to destroy the independence of Europe ; 
and that same Providence, we trust, will 
still continue to encompass your Majesty 
as with a shield, and over all your glory 
to create a defence. 

** As a portion of your Majesty's sub- 
jects, we express our warmest gratitude 
for the honour your Majesty has donc to 
our country by most graciously conde- 
scending to visit it; and we trust that, 
when your Majesty returns from your 
Scottish dominions, you will be enabled 
to say that, in this part of the United 
Kingdom, you have seen a people who 
love their God, their country and their 
King. 

** As the constituted representatives of 
the Church of Scotland, we present your 
Majesty our heartfelt thanks for the many 
signal favours which your Majesty has 
been pleased to confer upon us ; and, as 
the best return which we can make for your 
Majesty’s goodness, we beg leave to as- 
sure your Majesty, that it shall be our 
study, in our respective districts, to dis- 
charge with fidelity aud zeal the duty 
committed to our trust, and to encourage 
loyalty and submission to the laws, as 
equally indispensable to both public and 
private prosperity. 

** We will labour to impress upon the 
people committed to our care a high sense 
of the invaluable blessings of our glorious 
and happy constitution. We will teach 
them to fear God, to honour their King, 
and to connect the principles of religion 
with a dutiful obedience to the laws of 
their country. 

“That your Majesty may long sway 
the regal sceptre over a great, a free, a 
loyal, a happy and a united people—that 
your Majesty may long enjoy the blessing 
VOL. XVII. 4s 





of health, and every comfort which this 
world can afford—and that at length 
your Majesty may inherit a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, and a crown of 
glory which fadeth not away, are our 
most sincere and fervent prayers. 


** (Signed) 
“DAVID LAMONT, Moderator.” 


To this Address his Majesty returned 
the following most gracious answer :— 

** | thank you for these expressions of 
loyal attachment, in the sincerity of which 
I place implicit confidence. It with 
the utmost satisfaction that [ avail myself 
of this opportunity of confirming in per- 
son the assurances I have given through 
iny representative, that I will maintain 
inviolate those rights and privileges to 
which the Church of Scotland is entitled 
by the most solemn compacts. In your 
continued exertions to promote true reli- 
gion, and to inculcate loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the laws, you may rely on my 
constant support and protection, I cor- 
dially unite with you in grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Almighty God, for his signal 
protection of my people in the time of 
general peril and calamity, and in an 
earnest prayer that, through his divine 
assistance, I may be enabled to protect 
their liberties, and to advance their pro- 
sperity and happiness.” 


ee | 


Appress or THE Scortisu Episcorar 
CLERGY. 


[This Address was presented by a Depu- 
tation consisting of Bisnors — Gleig, 
Jolly, Sandford, Torry, Skinner, Lowe; 
—PRESBYTERS—RKev, Mr. Alison, Mr. 
Walker, Dr. Russell, Mr. Horsley, Mr. 
Cruickshanks, Mr. Morehead. ‘The 
Address was read by Mr. Horsley.) 


* To the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty. 

“* May it please your Majesty,—We, 
your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, beg leave humbly to 
approach your Royal presence with ex- 
pressions of our most heartfelt attachment 
and loyalty to your Majesty’s sacred 
person and government. 

‘* So many years have passed away 
since Scotland was honoured by the pre- 
sence of its Sovereign, that to behold 
your Majesty in the palace of the long 
line of our ancient Monarchs—your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal ancestors—is, to us, as it 
must be to every true Scotsman, @ matter 
of pride and exultation; and in this 
house, more especially, do we feel ours 
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selves prompted by these emotions, to 
declare, that within the wide compass of 
your Majesty’s dominions are no where 
to be found hearts more loyal than those 
which beat in the breasts of the Scottish 
Episcopalians. 

“The devoted attachment uniformly 
displayed by the members of our Church 
to him whom they have considered as 
their legitimate Sovereign, is so well 
known to your Majesty, that it would be 
waste of time to repeat it here ; and is, 
indeed, amply vouched by the lowly sta- 
tion which we, her Bishops, now hold 
in civil society. Your Majesty likewise 
knows that our religious principles and 
forms of worship are the same with those 
of the Church of England, from which, 
indeed, we twice derived our Episcopacy, 
when it had been lost at home; and 
whilst we are sincerely grateful for the 
toleration of these principles and the free 
exercise of the rights of our worship, we 
feel that it is to your Majesty's gracious 
consideration, ‘and that of your Royal 
Father, that our gratitude is in a peculiar 
manner due, 

** We would not occupy too much of 
your Majesty's time by protestations of 
our loyalty: but we must beg leave so- 
lemnly to dechire in your Royal presence, 
that, viewing in your Majesty’s sacred 
person the lineal descendant of the Royal 
Family of Scotland, and the legitimate 
possessor of the British Throne, we feel 
to your Majesty that devoted attachment 
which our principles assure us is due to 
our rightful Sovereign; and that, should 
evil days ever come upon your Majesty’s 
Royal House, (which may God of his 
infinite mercy avert !) the House of Bruns- 
wick will find that the Scottish Episco- 
palians are ready to endure for it as much 
as they have suffered for the House of 
Stuart, and with heart and hand to con- 
vince the world, that in their breasts a 
firm attachment to the religion of their 
fathers is inseparably connected with un- 
shaken loyalty to their King. 

‘That your Majesty may long reign 
over a happy and united people, to main- 
tain that peace and prosperity which the 
wisdom of your Majesty’s counsels and 
the vigour of your arms have, by the 
providence of God, achieved for them, is 
the earnest prayer of 

** Your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects.” 
2 
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ADDRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY oF Epwy- 
BURGH, 


‘* Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, the 
Principal and Professors of the University 
of Edinburgh, humbly approach your Ma- 
jesty’s throne; and, warmed with the 
strongest fecliags of national pride and 
gratitude, and loyal affection, we offer to 
your Majesty our most cordial congratu- 
lations on your auspicious arrival in the 
capital of your ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land, and in the palace of your illustrious 
ancestors. We hail your august presence 
as a distinguishing avd most gratifying 
proof of the Royal condescension and 
kindness to our country: and, partici- 
pating in the ardent exultation excited 
by the high and happy event in all classes 
of our fellow-citizens, we offer to your 
Majesty the homage of our most profound 
respect and most devetcd attachment. 
We are deeply impressed by those bene- 
volent purposes of public good, for which 
your Majesty has desired to witness the 
condition and character of your people 
in this quarter of your empire, and we 
feel from the impression a new and ani- 
mating incentive to the faithful and zeal- 
ous discharge of all our professional du- 
ties. To that fidelity and zeal, we now 
therefore entreat your Majesty's permis- 
sion to pledge ourselves gratefully, sin- 
cerely and solemuly. 

“ Deign, then, indulgently to rely on 
our assurance that, in our different aca- 
demical departments, we will continue 
to employ our most strenuous exertions 
for promoting that intellectual, moral 
and religious instruction, which being the 
most solid basis ef a nation’s prosperity, 
happiness and honour, it is the dearest 
wish of your Majesty's heart, and the 
most unceasing object of your reign, to 
extend and to perpetuate throughout all 
your dominions. - 

“‘'That the Almighty King of Kings 
may bless your Majesty with a long reiga 
of glory, aud that He may bestow on you, 
in heaven, an unfading crown, are out 
most fervent prayers. 


« GEO. H. BAIRD, Principal.” 
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DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS. 
Sheffield Meeting of Ministers. 

AGREEABLY to the notice which was 
given through the medium of the last 
Repository, (pp. 579, 580,) a Mecting of 
Ministers residing in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield was held in the Unitarian Cha- 
pel in that tewn, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber. Dr. Philipps was the preacher ; 
having been unanimously requested at 
the Meeting in June, to officiate on this 
occasion. His subject was taken from 
Philipp. i. 15, 16. ‘Phe discourse was 
intended to unite the “ Concio ad Popu- 
lum” with the ‘ Concio ad Clerum,” 
it dees not become the writer of this 
article to say more, than that the preacher 
received the thanks, most cordially ex- 
pressed, both of his brethren in the mi- 
nistry and of the congregation. ‘The mi- 
nisters and the congregation (in a consi- 
derable number) dined together after the 
service, aud the day was spent in a man- 
ner which was adapted to promote the 
mutual harmony and improvement both 
of ministers and people. The Rev. Mr. 
Hawkes, of Lincoln, and the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, of Mansfield, were present on 
the occasion; together with Offley Shore, 
Esq., an enlightened and zealous friend 
of truth, and of civil and religious li- 
berty. ‘The plan for village preaching, 
alluded to in the last Repository, was 
again brought forward aud discussed ; 
and will probably be carried into effect in 
a short time. A regular religious service 
will be established at Dronsield, in Derby- 
shire, as soon as a suitable room can be 
provided, and the neighbouring ministers 
have engaged to conduct it. The propo- 
sal for a Lord's-Day Evening Lecture at 
Sheffield, to be carried on in the same 
way, which was made at the Mecting in 
June last, has been confirmed by a con- 
xregational assembly, and will commence 
ou the first Sabbath in the month, 


N. P. 
Sheffield, Oct, 12, 1822. 
-—— 
Somerset and Dorset Unitarian 
Association. 


Tue Half-Yearly Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Yeovil, on Tuesday, 
October 1. The Rev. Wm. Wilson, of 
Crewkherne, preached in the morning, 
from Philipp. i. 27; aud the Rev. G. b. 
Wawne, of Bridport, in the evening, on 
the Character of the Bereans, At the 


Meeting held after the morning service, 
thirty new members were added to the 
Society. ‘This accession has been made 
fur the express purpose of rendering the 
funds adequate to the distribution of 
cheap Unitarian tracts among the less 
informed members of congregations con- 
nected with the Association, and likewise 
among the members of reputed orthodox 
churches. With a view to the accom- 
plishment of this design, it was resolved, 
** that the Subscribers resident in Brid- 
port, together with the Secretary, be 
constituted a Committee, and empowered 
to appropriate the surplus funds in the 
purchase of ‘Tracts, of which an allotment 
shall be made annually to each subscriber, 
for yveneral distribution.” The Unita- 
rian’s Appeal,” and the “ Answer to the 
Question, ‘ Why do you go to the Unita- 
rian Chapel ?’” have been selected by the 
Committee, 

The next Meeting will be held at 
Lridgewater, on Tuesday in Easter Week, 
1423. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Yeovil, 
is appointed to preach, 

G. B. WAWNE, Secretary. 
—— 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty. 

(Continued from p. 583.) 


Tuts class of complaints (continued 
Mr. Winks) included a series of evils 
which would create an unchristian indig- 
nation in his mind, if unallayed by pity 
orcontempt. At Barnstaple, a poor tailor 
employed by the parish was, only for 
his Methodism, deprived of that employ. 
At Chart, in Kent, where the nephew of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
Rector, poor persons were mulcted in 
their allowances from the parish, because 
they sent their children to other than the 
National Schools; aud when a widow, 
chary of her independence, and in princi- 
ple a Dissenter, would send her infant 
daughter to a dame school, and pay her 
weekly threepence for her learning—the 
stm of threepence was deducted from her 
parish pay, because, forsooth, if for the 
education of ber child she could make 
such payment, that sum could not be 
needful to supply her wants! In ano- 
ther place, a clerical magistrate refused 
to order relief to a sickly, suffering female, 
because a Dissenting nieceting-house was 
the sad place where the visitings of her 
disease had been most alarming, though 
she had tottered there slow and trembling, 
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to gain the only comfort which poverty 
and disease allowed her to enjoy. At 
Ashorne, too, amid the sylvan plains of 
Warwickshire, he had known another in- 
stance of this worst abuse of power. 
{Here Mr. Wirks related the story of the 
denial of a share in a parish benefaction 
to a Baptist, of the name of KNiGHT. 
The dialogue between Mrs. K. and the 
clérgyman of the parish, as related b 
Mr. W., produced quite a dramatic effect] 

At Hampton, he had found the same 
vexatious damon amidst parks and 
bowers. There he met a labourer, 
whose form was bowed beneath heavy 
burdens, and whose hands were become 
horny with his toil. At the age of sixty 
this poor man had learnt to read his Bi- 
ble, to cheer the evenings of each day, 
and the approaching night of life. Acci- 
dentally, he learnt that the wife had ask- 
ed the parochial minister to include her 
name in the list of women on whom the 
Duke of Clarence, whose palace was in 
that vicinity, bestowed some yearly alms. 
For two successive years she had applied 
—twice she was refused. She was poor, 
was old, was honest, had been the mo- 
ther of fourteen children, all brought up 
without parochial aid, only by rare eco- 
nomy and indefatigable labours. Why 
was she refused ? She was guilty of the 
crime of preferring the Baptist meeting 
to the parish charch—and her Method- 
ism was all her guilt ! 

Could he be deceived? He held a 
printed book that precluded apologetic 
hopes. It was a printed pamphlet from 
the parish of Broadwater, published in 
April last. In that parish was Worth- 
img, where Dissenters as well as Church- 
men went to gaze upon the ocean, and 
to obtain relief from a plethora of wealth. 
In that pamphlet the Committee and pa- 
rish officers announce, that “ no relief 
will be given to persons whose children 
do not regularly attend the National 
Schools,” and thus they class all the con- 
scientious and Dissenting poor with the 
extravagant and profligate—with the 
drunkard and the poacher, from whom 
also, and more righteously, they threaten 
to withhold relief. In this case he would 
trust that exposure would produce redress, 
and that his influential Sussex friends 
would procure the correction of an ordi- 
nance disgraceful to liberal minds, 

lo Riots and illegal interruptions of 
Pubae Morship he would next allude. 
These needed punishment for their re- 
pression. In cities and the chapels of 
wealthy congregations they were not 
known. He did not, however, wish to 
aggravate these matters. They resulted 
etten trom inebriety or ignorance, rather 
thau a maticious spirit and predetermin- 





ed hostile minds ;—partly encouraged too 
by a church establishment, and by the 
obloquy which affected all Dissenters, 
from the continuance of penal statutes, 
and their exclusion from the bench of 
magistracy and other public situations 
which their fortunes and knowledge fit 
them to adorn. Of these affrays many 
were repressed by private effort and local 
associations. But at Urchfont, in Wilts, 
@ man was disorderly—sang aloud— 
would fight—was prosecuted, convicted 
and forgiven: and the Committee coutri- 
buted five guineas to the charge. Chip- 
perfield, in Hertfordshire, was the scene 
of another riot. Stones were thrown at 
the windows and the doors, and the 
people insulted and disturbed. ‘The case 
had been recommended to the attention 
of the Committee by Dr. CoLtyer, who, 
though mild as embodied meekness, was 
firm for right. ‘The magistrates had becn 
tardy to interfere, but perseverance over- 
came that tardiness, and the offenders 
awaited trial for their offence. At /Vood- 
ford Bridge, where The London Itinerant 
Society have long endeavoured to improve 
one of the many desert spots that envi- 
ron London, WILLIAM WITHAM was ap- 
prehended for misconduct. He was com- 
mitted to Chelmsford gaol, and expres- 
sing contrition, and paying a trifle to the 
poor, was finally released. But expenses 
to the Committee resulted from the pro- 
secutors having entered into recognizances 
to prosecute, which preclude a prompt for- 
giveness of defendants, and which prose- 
cutors should avoid. At Bow Common aud 
at Peterchurch, in Herefordshire, where 
a female was shot through the hand, and 
Cricklade, where the Home Missionary 
Society prosecute their excellent, much- 
needed labours, and in other places, such 
proceedings, varying in their outrage and 
atrocity, occurred. At IJckford, near 
Thame, not only the rooms: opened for 
worship by a Christian philanthropist, 
were rendered offensive by putrid matter, 
the lights extinguished by birds, and om 
social meetings interrupted by disgustfu 
noise ; but that case was rendered re- 
markable by the shameful obstructions 
opposed to redress by clerical justices, to 
whom he must so often and unwillingly 
allude. At Saffron Walden 100, vigils, 
hot superstitious or unseemly, held he 
the last night of the departed year DY 
some good and wealthy females of = 
Wesleian denomination, were ey ee 
by rude wassailers. ‘Their rank avd lega 
knowledge should have taught them other 
conduct, and prevented a disturbance m 
the grateful praises and fervent prayo’’ 
of the thankful and devout at that mie- 
night hour. But the hour of reckoning 
came. Jn broad neon-day the offenders 
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had to apologize for their intrusions, and 
in distinctest language to express regret. 
Through a statement of many clerical 
aggressions on liberal conduct and dissent- 
ing rights he would next proceed, 

in Oxfordshire, he found a clergyman, 
brother to a noble Earl, self-degraded, serv- 
ing a notice from a landlady to a cottage, 
to quit her home; because she would not 
close the doors against the Dissenting 
minister, whose visits he forbade. He/fu- 
suis to bury also had been renewed, In 
two cases the Committee had interfered 
successfully ; in one case they could not 
interfere ; and in the remaining two, the 
results of their interference were yet un- 
known. At Hartland, in North Devon, 
the Rev. Mr. Cuanter had refused to 
bury the infant of a Jabourer. He had 
acknowledged to the Wesleian preacher 
and the father, his error and compunc- 
tion. The happiest effects had recom- 
pensed the interference ; — haughtiness 
had become good-will, gall was converted 
into the bland milk of kindness, and the 
poor and parish, delighted by his new ci- 
vility to the Dissenting minister, offered 
their praises and their prayers for the dis- 
tant and unknown instruments of this 
benign but mysterious change. At dber- 
gavilly, in Wales, also, the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
GAN had made a similar refusal. ‘There, 
his lady had been unwisely prominent. 
She could not endure that ** Mr. Morgan 
should be a servant to bury children bap- 
tized by every body.” ‘* Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction—the haughty spirit ef- 
fects a fall.” This lady learnt that the 
law was the master of her master, and 
had to read and digest with what appe- 
tite she might, an acknowledgment that 
the service ought not to have been ncg- 
lected, and a promise that it should here- 
after be performed. 

in Hiampshire, and at /Vestbourne, that 
success against the refusal of the Rev. G. 
TATTERSHALL could not be obtained, 
The parents of the departed infant were 
conscientious Baptists; therefore the cler- 
gyman might lawfully withhold the rites 
of sepulture. 

The remaining cases were at Cuckfeld, 
Sussex, and at Colerne, in the county of 
Wilts. The first evinced the infectious 
influence of power; as, there a youthful 
clergyman of liberal education and gen- 
tlemanly manners had allowed himself, 
at the instigation of a rector’s widow and 
interested parish-clerk, to out-herod He- 
rod in the assertion of a right to refuse 
admittance of a corpse to the church, and 
to curtail the service which the rubric 
had enjoined. The latter was marked 
by circumstances of such great aggression, 
(and which were well detailed,) that pro- 
secution must result, if concession did 


not intervene. In neither case was the 
decision of the clergyman received ; and 
the Committee remained desirous to ex- 
tend the olive branch of peace, bat not 
afraid, at the command of justice, though 
slow and unwilling, to unsheath the 
sword of defensive war. In both cases 
great evils had educed yet greater good, 
The firmness of Mr. Reeve, at Cuckfield, 
who carried his child to Ryegate for in- 
terment, rather than sanction a public 
wrong, deserved public honour. In 
Wiltshire, the son of Mr. Jay, and an 
excellent friend at Bath, had displayed 
calmness, decision and disdain of trouble, 
worthy of their father and instructor, 
and of the noblest cause; whilst every 
good Churchman and the observant vil- 
lagers blushed or joyed at these measures 
and defeats, and many withdrew, fearful, 
from a church, which those measures 
were adopted to uphold. 

But a refusal of marriage as well as of 
interment had occurred, Llandygwning, 
in Caernarvonshire, witnessed the half 
comic and half tragic deed. ‘The Rev. 
JoHN HUGHES was the clergyman, end 
Thomas Evans and CaTnaringe JONES 
the bridegroom. and the bride. ‘The 
bridegroom was a Baptist, and was deem- 
ed by the minister so thoroughly unchris- 
tian, that marriage with him no female 
could Le ng contract. He therefore 
insisted that, before the Sacrament of 
Marriage was bestowed, the Sacrament 
of Baptism should be applied. The 
blushing maiden looked the entreaties she 
might not utter, ‘The disappointed bride- 
groom was more loudly urgent. The 
friends, the pareuts and fair damsels, all 
full of hope and innocent festivity, were 
astounded and appalled. It was as a 
blighting wind deadening the blossoming 
of bliss. Who would have been that 
blighter, that had a manly or a Christian 
heart? The curate was inflexible. Rha- 
damanthus had not more iron nerves. 
Smiles, blushes, tears, remonstrances, all 
were vain. He must have lived a bat- 
chelor: an old batchelor he deserved to 
die! As to the poor bridegroom, why at 
last he yielded. But did ever @ martyr 
have such temptations ? 

[We regret that we must defer to the 
next Number the conclusion of Mr. 
Wilks’s speech, together with some of 
the Resolutions of the Society, and Lord 
John Russell’s admirable address.] 

—==_—— 
LEGAL. 
Trial of Mrs. Wright. 

On Monday, July 8, 1822, came on in 
the Court of King’s Bench, at Guildhall, 
before the Lord Chief Justice (Abbot) 
and a special Jury, the trial of SUSANNAB 
Wricut, for publishing in Richanp Car- 
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Lite’s shop in Fleet Strect, some of his 
writings, which were charged in the in- 
dictment with being ‘* blasphemous and 
profane libels of and concerning the 
Christian religion.” ‘The prosecution was 
at the instance of the “ Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.” Mr, Joun Evtis, 
as Junior Counsel, read the Information ; 
and Mr. Gasevee (in the absence of Mr. 
(/urney, through indisposition) appeared 
as the advocate for the prosecution. He 
commented upon certain passages in the 
works alleged to have been sold, which 
were decidedly Deistical, and some of 
them excessively gross and offensive. 
** Christianity,” said the learned gentle- 
man, “ as the greatest authorities had 
holden, was part of the English law, 
which would not permit any attempt to 
subvert or turn into ridicule the religion of 
the country.” This is rather broad ground, 
and standing up as the substitute of one 
Dissenter, and having another at his el- 
bow, Mr. Gaselee should have taken care 
not to frame his legal doctrine so as to 
make Dissent itself criminal; which it 
must be according to him, if Dissenters 
oppose the Church, and in their opposi- 
tion attempt to shew that some of its 
doctrines (the doctrive, for instance, of 
every Bishop’s being empowered to give 
the Holy Ghost,) are absurd and ridiculous. 
** Still,” the learned geutleman proceeded, 
**he would not have sought for a verdict, 
if the Defendant had only discussed par- 
ticular doctrines of the gospel with tem- 
per and fairness; but when a libel as- 
sailed religion with mere calumny, and 
represented it as ove entire system of 
fraud and delusion, it became a duty to 
protect public morals by seeking the aid 
of the law against its publishers.” As 
un advocate, he could not say less; but 
if the publication of such works injure 
public morals, those persons are not to 
be vindicated from the charge of promot- 
ing immorality who, by prosecutions and 
punishments, lend wings to profane beoks, 
aud cause them to be carried into un- 
numbered hands, which but for this im- 
politic interference they would never have 
defiled —Mrs, Wricut read her own de- 
fence, Which was bold and honest, and 
as little feminine as could be. Her situ- 
ation in life, her zeal in the cause of un- 
belief, her opinion of herself, and her 
estimate of some historic characters which 
the Christian world revere, will be ex- 
plained by one extract from the Defence, 
as given in Carlile’s “ Report of the 
rial.” ** T challenge my accusers to 
shew, that I have any sinister motives or 
lucrative ideas in this affair. No, Gen- 
tlemen, | have not. I am a married 
woman and a mother. I live on terms 
of affection and conjugal fidelity with my 


husband, whose earnings are regular and 
fully competent to make us comfortable ; 
besides this, | have myself been bred to 
a genteel employ, as a lace-mender, and 
an embroiderer, at which I could earn 
double the wages that [I have received 
from Mr, Carlile. I might almost say, 
that I have served him gratuitously, for | 
have received no more than the additional 
expense which has accrued from my ab- 
sence from home, and from my putting 
ont my child to the care of a nurse. I 
have stood forward in this righteous 
cause, by and with the consent and advice 
of my husband. I am not related to Mr, 
Carlile in the most distant degree. 1 am 
scarcely known to bim further than as a 
customer who has regularly called for his 
publications, I have imbibed his princi- 
ples, and I stand forward this day to 
defend them, and to say to you, Gentle- 
men, that I am so far proud of them; I 
am so far convinced they are virtuous, to 
the very extreme of virtue, that with a 
better heart and motives than the Chris- 
tian martyrs of old, who fell as ignorant 
and fanatical victims to Pagan persecu- 
tion, [ shall submit with pleasure and 
with joy to any pains and penalties that 
may fall upon me from this worse than 
Pagan persecution, Worse, because it 1s 
hypocritical, and because, the pretended 
suppressors of vice are the actual sup- 
pressors of moral virtue !” 

After asserting all the principles of 
the passages set forth in the Indictment, 
and pouring all manner of scorn upon 
revealed religion, she proceeded to read 
as part of her Defence the whole of Mr. 
Fox’s Sermon on “ ‘The Duties of Chns- 
tiaus towards Deists,” including the Pre- 
face and the Postscript to the second edi- 
tion. The Chief Justice, who had several 
times before interposed to stop the De- 
fendant, though in vain, raised no objec- 
tion here; but Mr. DorRNrokD, one of 
the special jurors, interfered in the read- 
ing of a part of the Discourse, describing 
the duties of Deists, and asked “ if all 
this ought to be heard ?” 

“ Chief Justice —It does not seem to 
me to be relevant, but one is unwilling 
to prevent a defendant from urging all 
that she thinks may serve her. a 

“ Mr. Dornford.—The manauvre 
quite evident, my Lord, to get all this 
published, : 

“ Chief Justice —I shall stop her if she 
advances any thing which we ought not 
to hear. 

“ Mr. Dornford.—All this is an attack 
upen Christianity, my Lord. 

“* Chief Justice —No, Sir, | understam 
the reverse ; what she is now reading 13 
certainly inoffensive.” 

Mrs. Wricut then proceeded at great 
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length to quote the opinions of other 
Christian writers against the prosecution 
of unbelievers, and to expatiate upon a 
variety of other matters: in the midst 
of which she “ requested permission,” 
according to the printed Report, “ to 
retire and suckle her infant child that 
was crying. ‘This was granted, and she 
was absent from Court twenty minutes, 
in passing to and from which, to the 
Castle Coffee House, she was applauded 
and loudly cheered, by assembled thou- 
sands, all encouraging her to be of good 
cheer and to persevere.” She concluded 
with telling the Jury that she scorned 
mercy and demanded justice.—The Lord 
Cuier Justice, whose temper and con- 
duct throughout the trial cannot be too 
much applauded, ‘ after stating the sub- 
stance of the Indictment, observed that 
the Defendant was not called on to an- 
swer any reasonable or fair discussion on 
the truth of Christianity in general, or 
any of its particular tenets. The law 
permitted that every subject, however 
sacred, should be freely, yet moderately 
and temperately discussed ; but it would 
not yield its protection to gross and scan- 
dalous caiumnies on the established faith. 
It would be a most extraordinary state of 
society in which the privilege of defaming 
that religion on which all its institutions 
were built, should be conceded. ‘The 
publication had been clearly proved ; in- 
deed, it had been avowed and gloried in 
by the Defendant; and, therefore, the 
only question would be, whether the pas- 
sages bore the character imputed to them 
by the record. The learned Judge then 
read the paragraphs set out in the indict- 
ment, and left the Jury to say if they 
could doubt of their meaning. Much 
had been urged, to which, if applied to 
a different case, he should readily accede ; 
he meant those arguments which had 
been largely quoted to shew the impolicy 
of attempting to support religion by the 
secular power ; and these certainly would 
have great weight if a grave and serious 
disquisition were indicted: but it would 
be hard to shew that every society had not 
a right to support itself against calumny 
and slander, and to protect the young 
and uninformed from the influence of 
mere contumelious abuse, If the Jury 
thought these passages were only parts 
of a fair and temperate discussion of the 
sacred topics to which they had reference, 
they might acquit the Defendant ; but if 
they considered them as gross and inde- 
cent attacks on religion, they must find 
her guilty.” “ The Jury turned round 
in their box for about two minutes, and 
then returned a verdict of Guitty.”"— 
Mrs. Wricnut has not yet been called up 
for her sentence, and happy would it be 
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— 


for the credit of Christianity and the in- 
terests of society if she were purposely 
forgotten, and the fanaticism of an unin- 
formed and misguided female were not 
to be sanctified in the eye of the vulgar 
by severity of punishment, which they 
will not fail to regard as cruel oppression. 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Great disasters have this month be- 
fallen the shipping on the coast. The 
storm on the night of Sunday the 13th 
instant, was peculiarly fatal. ‘The East- 
ern coast was ravaged as by a hurricane. 
Amongst other melancholy accidents, 
which have been reported to us by private 
letters, we have been deeply concerned 
at the following account from Wisbeach. 
Mr. Ropert GARLAND, youngest son 
of Mr. W. Garland, of Gedney, being in 
a delicate state of health, was advised 
to try the effect of a sea voyage. He 
accordingly entered a sloop in Wisbeach 
river, on Saturday the 12th inst., which 
sailed the same day down to the Wash, 
and the next day put out to sea, but was 
wrecked in the storm at night on the 
Lincolnshire coast, when every soul on 
board perished. The wreck was ascer- 
tained by fragments of the vessel and her 
freight being afterwards washed on shore. 
On board this vessel, we are sorry to 
add, were the whole furniture, books and 
other goods of the Rev. Luke Kriarsy, 
who is about removing from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wisbeach to undertake the 
pastoral charge of the Unitarian congre- 
gation at Thorne. ‘This worthy man, 
who is highly esteemed by all that know 
him, is by this casualty stripped of. all 
his property, and reduced to the deepest 
distress, Our correspondent informs us 
that it is proposed to enter into a sub- 
scription for his relief, and to this mea- 
sure we shall cordially give our assist- 
ance. 

a 
LITERARY. 

Mr. BowrinG intends shortly to pr 
lish a second volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets. 

a 

Proposats are issued for publishing, 
by Subscription, in one volume, 4to,, The 
History and Antiquities of Lewes and its 
Vicinity, by the Rev. T. W. Horsrieip, 
aided by J. Woon.Gar, Esq., M. A. S., and 
the Natural History of the District by 
Gipron Manret, Esq., F. L. and G.S., 
Author of “ The Geology of Sussex.” 
The Work will be embellished with up- 
wards of Thirty Lithographic Drawings. 
Price, to Subscribers, £1. lls. 6d,; to 
Non-subscribers, £2. 2s. 


—_— 
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In a few days will be published, a new 
edition of the “ Rudiments of Chemis- 
try,” in one small neat pocket volume, 
with Eight highly-finished Copperplate 
Engravings, a Vocabulary of Chemical 
Terms, and a Copious Index. By Sa- 
muet Parkes, F.L.8., &c. This little 
volume, which has been much enlarged, 
is printed on fine paper, the whole care- 
fully corrected, and adapted to the pre- 
sent state of Chemical Science. 


ee 
PARLIAMENTARY. 
Peterborough Questions. 
HOUSE or LORDS, June 7. 


Lord Dacre rose with reluctance to 
present a petition to their Lordships, as 
it was directed against a person (the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough) whose character 
for piety and learning was eminent. But 
he should not do his duty if he did not 
bring it under the consideration of the 
House, because it appeared to him that 
the condact of which the petitiener come 
plained savoured strongly of severity. His 
present motion was for presenting the 
petition. After it should be read by the 
clerk, he would move that it be laid on 
the table. If their Lordships agreed to 
that motion, he would follow it up by 
moving av address to the Crown, framed 
in a manner which the case appeared to 
him to require. Their Lordships were 
not ignorant of the nature of this case, 
as it had been before the House in the 
course of the last session. He must here 
observe, that if the Right Reverend Pre. 
late had thought fit to act consistently 
either with the statute law or the canon 
law, he would not have given occasion 
to the present complaint. But he saw 
with regret that the Right Reverend Pre- 
late, not satisfied with the eighty-seven 
questions, answers to which he originally 
required from all persons before he li- 
censed them, had since added thirty-six 
more, making one hundred and twenty- 
three intricate questions on points of doc- 
trine propounded to the petitioner. The 
petitioner complained of this demand, 
considering himself only bound to declare 
his belief in the Thirty-nine Articles. He 
should now beg leave to present the peti- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshaw, Rector of Burton, Northamp- 
tonshire ; and Vicar of Biddenham, Bed- 
fordshire. 

The petition was then read. It stated 
that the petitioner had appointed the 
Rev. Edward Thurtell, Curate of Burton, 
and complained that the Bishop had re- 
fused to license him on the ground of his 
not giving satisfactory answers to his 
questions 





Lord Dacre observed that he had ano- 
ther petition to the same effect from a 
gentleman of the name of Knight, but it 
was not then necessary to present it, as 
the question would be determined by the 
fate of the petition now read. The noble 
Lord professed himself to be a very un. 
learned man on subjects of this kind, and 
would therefore have hesitated to enter 
the lists with one of the first controver. 
sialists of the age, had not the erievance 
complained of appeared to him so un- 
questionably severe. The subject of com- 
plaint was briefly this—that persons who 
had received holy orders were compelled 
to submit to an examination of a very 
extraordinary nature before they could 
be licensed to curacies in the diocese of 
Peterborough. The questions of the Re- 
verend Prelate were delivered to the can- 
didates printed. The candidate was ex- 
pected to annex his answer to each ques- 
tion, and then sign the paper; but the 
questions were printed in so contracted 
a manner, that they could only be replied 
to in the most brief manner possible. 
On Mr. Thurtell’s appointment, the ques- 
tions were sent to him, enclosed in a 
letter, from the Bishop, dated the 3rd of 
August last. On the 11th, Mr. Thurtell 
wrote to the Reverend Prelate, stating 
that he had complied with his Lordship’s 
request as speedily as possible ; that he 
had considered the questions attentively, 
and answered them, he trusted, conscien- 
tiously ; but that some of the questions 
involved points of so difficult and delicate 
a nature, that he felt it impossible to 
answer them in a satisfactory manuer !n 
the column appropriated for that pur- 

se; and that he had therefore deemed 
it expedient to add an appendix, wherein 
he inserted some of the authorities upon 
which the answers were founded. The 
Reverend Prelate, in return, wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Thurtell, dated the 17th of 
August, in which he says, “ The object 
of my examination questions is to ascer- 
tain the religious opinions of the person 
examined, that [ may know whether they 
accord with the doctrines of the Church. 
For this purpose 1 want nothing more 
than short, plain and positive answers : 
such are the answers which have been 
hitherto given to my questions, and such 
I expect from every one. But instead of 
giving plain answers to plain questions, 
you have sent me a mass of dissertation, 
containing such restrictions and modifi- 
cations as prevent your real opinions from 
appearing so plainly gs they ought to do. 
He would not here guter into any discus- 
sion on the facility with which answers 
might be given, farther than to remark, 
that what the Bishop called plain ques 
tions involved some of the most intricate 
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aud controverted points in theology. But 
the Right Reverend Prelate proceeded in 
his letter to insist on his mode of exa- 
mination, which, he observed, depended 
entirely upon his own discretion ; and he 
concluded with saying, “ 1 think it right 
to inform you beforehand, that if you do 
not choose to conform exactly to the 
mode prescribed to you, you cann< be 
licensed.” His Lordship was ready to 
admit that the mode of examination was 
left to the discretion of the Bishop ; but 
then he must contend that the Reverend 
Prelate was, both by the statute and 
canon law, bound to confine his mode of 
examination within certain limits, He 
would not dispute the right of even exa- 
mining persons removing from one parish 
to another ; but as this sort of examina- 
tion had not before been practised in the 
Church, the learned Prelate ought not to 
have been surprised at finding some he- 
sitation in those who were called upon 
to submit to it. He would not contend 
that under the 48th canon such an exa- 
mination was not within the reach of the 
Reverend Prelate’s power. But when 
spiritual persons removing from one 
charge to another produced proper testi- 
monials, such a course as that pursued 
in the diocese of Peterborough was alto- 
gether unknown, because it was naturall 
to be presumed that such persons ha 
already been sufficiently examined. If 
their Lordships referred to the Act of 
13th of Elizabeth, they would find that 
the Bishop could only examine the candi- 
date in order to ascertain whether he 
could explain in Latin an account of his 
belief in the Articles of the Church. The 
canon, in the same manner, requires the 
candidate to give an account of his faith 
in Latin according to the Articles. Thus, 
thoagh the Bishop was at liberty to exa- 
mine on his discretion with respect to 
the mode, yet he was limited, both by the 
canon and the statute law, as to. the 
object, which was merely to make the 
candidate give an account of his faith 
according to the Articles. Here he wished 
their Lordships to consider what was 
meant by giving an account of faith ac- 
cording to the Articles. If a particular 
acknowledgment of the candidate's belief 
in the Articles was required, it would be 
easy by a single question, But if the 
Articles were framed so as to embrace 
different opinions, then it would be com- 
petent for persons to give an account of 
their faith in more ways than one. The 
questions of the learned Prelate were, 
however, of a leading nature, and often 
admitted but of one answer. Indeed, he 
called upon the candidate to answer them 
with Yes, or No, They were a series of 
tests, framed for the séc of Peterborough, 
VOL, XV, ? 40 
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in addition to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which were the only lawful tests. fn 
proof of the latitude of interpretation 
allowed for the Thirty-nine Articles, he 
should now quote some of the highest 
authorities of the Church, Bishop Bar- 
net, in his History of the Reformation, 
Book i. Part ii., speaking of the form in 
which the Articles of the Church had 
been drawn up by those who framed 
them, states, that they cut off the errors 
of Popery and Anabaptism—* avoiding 
the niceties of schoolmen, or the peremp- 
toriness of the writers of controversy ; 
leaving, in matters that are more justly 
controvertible, a liberty to divines to fol- 
low their private opinions, without there- 
by disturbing the peace of the Church.” 
Fuller, in his Church History, observes, 
that the present Articles in the main 
agree with those set forth in Edward 
Vi.’s time, but those who drew them up 
wished to allow more liberty to dissent- 
ing judgments. He says, ‘* These holy 
men did prudently pre-discover that dif- 
ferences in judgments would unavoidably 
arise in the Church, and were loth to 
unchurch any, and drive them off from 
our ecclesiastical communion for such 
petty differences, whith made them pen 
the Articles in comprehensive words, to 
take in all who, differing in the branches, 
meet in the root of the same religion.” 
The noble Lord then quoted the Bishop 
of Bangor, Bishop Horsley, aud several 
other eminent authorities for a wide in- 
terpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
To these authorities he might add the 
intention of the persons who established 
the Articles, which appeared from the 
King’s declaration prefixed to them. As 
it thus appeared that the Articles of the 
Church of England admitted of more than 
one mode of arriving at belief in them, 
he must contend that the learned Prelate 
was bound to receive every answer by 
which a candidate could explain his belief 
according to the Articles. The candidate, 
it appeared, was not admitted to exami- 
nation until the questions were answered. 
But if the candidate was ready to account 
for his faith according to the Articles, 
the Reverend Prelate was, according to 
the statute of Elizabeth, bound to exa- 
mine him. Disregarding the statute of 
Elizabeth, the canon law, and royal de- 
claration which precedes the articles, the 
Reverend Prelate persisted in submitting 
questions and demanding answers previ- 
ous to examination. These questions, 
too, were not of the plain and simple na- 
ture described by the Bishop; but were, 
on the contrary, of a most metaphysical 
description, and calculated to produce 
great anxicty as to -the answers, He 
should quote one of the interrogatories 
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as an example of the rests It was in the 
following terms :—* Is not the power of 
God equally manifested, whether he ope- 
rates on man immediately, as in a mere 
passive object, or whether he acts medi- 
ately through the agency of man himself, 
and by means which, as creator of all 
things, he must have previously impart- 
ed?” The Reverend Prelate’s questions 
were either identical with the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or they were not. If they were 
identical, they were unnecessary; and 
if they differed, and imposed another test 
previous to examination, they were un- 
lawfal. Their Lordships had been una- 
nimous in their condemnation of the 
learned Prelate, when this subject was 
agitated last Session; and yet he had 
still persisted in putting those questions, 
and denied their Lordships’ jurisdiction. 
Their Lordships, however, must perceive 
that if this course was permitted in one 
diocese, it might be generalized. Every 
Bishop might have his particular set of 
questions, and their clergymen would be 
driven to study these papers, in order to 
discover to what diocese it would be most 
convenient for them to go. To act on 
such a system was nothing else than re- 
cruiting for Dissenters. There would 
soon be an Episcopacy, with questions 
and articles, on ene hand, and a Dissent- 
ing population on the other. It was the 
boast of this country, that there was no 
wrong for which the law had not a re- 
medy. Was this system of clerical inter- 
rogation to form an exception ? If ther: 
was no remedy in the hands of their 
Lordships, they might at least be the 
means of procuring redress. ‘The Crown 
might refer the case to the Convocation, 
or some other mode of settling the ques- 
tion might be found. ‘Their Lordships 
ought, therefore, to agree to the address 
he intended to move after the petition 
was laid on the table. The purport of 
the address would be to request that his 
Majesty weuld be pleased to order an 
inquiry to be made te ascertain whether 
any innovations had taken place in Church 
discipline. He hoped that nothing he 
had stated would be considered as arising 
from any personal objection on his part 
to the Right Reverend Prelate, whose 
learning and character he respected. He 
attributed the conduct of the Reverend 
Prelate solely to zeal in the adoption of 
one view of the subject. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving that the petition do 
lie on the table. 

The Bishop of Perersorovcu began 
by remarking, that the value of a petition, 
and the propriety of granting or refusing 
its prayer, must depend on the truth of 
the allegations on which it proceeded. 
He would examiue the petition before the 
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House by this test ; but before he did so, 
he must beg leave to make some prelini- 
nary observations on the speech of tu 
noble Lord by whom the petition was 
introduced. In the first place, it rather 
made against the petitioner that the noble 
Lord was not instructed by him to stare 
to the House the circumstances in which 
his complaint originated. ‘These circuw- 
stances the petitioner must have designed 
to conceal, and this wish for concealment 
was not consistent with a desire for a just 
and impartial decision. The person whom 
he (the Bishop of Peterborough) refused 
to ordain was nominated by the petitioner 
last autumn. Conceiving that it was not 
only his right but his duty, as Bishop ot 
the diocese in which the cure was to be 
served, to examine the qualifications aud 
doctrines of the candidate for orders, he 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) required 
an answer to certain questions which he 
put to him. Now, if the right to examine 
existed, the examiner must be permitted 
to proceed in that mode of examination 
by which his mind could best be satisfied 
of the doctrines held by the person whom 
he subjected to examination. ‘The ques- 
tions which he put were not tests or arti- 
cles of faith, they were merely designed 
to draw forth answers as to the candi- 
date’s faith, which might afterwards be 
tried by the Liturgy and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, Their conformity or non-con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Church 
could then be decided. The Liturgy and 
Articles were therefore the test, and not 
the list of questions which he propounded. 
And had not he (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) a right to follow the dictates ot 
his ownjudgment in framing such questions 
as in his opinion would best accomplish 
the object of an examination which his 
duty commanded him to institute? It 
the mode of examination was objected to, 
and if the House of Peers was to be called 
upon tq interfere in every particular case 
in which a candidate for a license, oF 
for orders, objected to the set questions 
put by Bishops, the applications to their 
Lordships would be endless, and the au- 
thority of the Episcopal order would cease 
to exist. Such an interference with the 
rights aud duties of Bishops had not taken 
place since the Charch was established ’ 
nor would the Establishmeut long coo- 
tinue if motions like the present were 
agreed to. Lf their Lordships attended 
to the prayer of this petitioner, te) 
might soon expect similar applications 
from every diocese of the kingdom. Brery 
curate who was refused a license, 9” 
every candidate for orders whose ay 
were rejected, would declare themse “s 
aggrieved—would complain of apd ss 
ment, aud petition the House for reeres’s 
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All the other Bishops of the Church of 
England examined as well as he, (the 
Bishop of Peterborongh,) and his questions 
could wo more be called tests than theirs. 
In doiag what in this instance was the 
subject of complaint, he had only per- 
formed a very important part of his duty, 
in the best manner he could. ‘This 
brought him to state simply the facts of 
the case, on which a charge of harshness 
and severity had been founded. Last 
autumn the petitioner applied to him (the 
Reverend Prelate) to license a curate for 
a parish of which he is Rector. He re- 
quired that, before license, the proposed 
curate should be examined as to the Ar- 
ticles; and as he resided in the bishopric 
of Norwich, he (the Bishop of Peter- 
horough) transmitted him a list of ques- 
tions to which he requested answers. If 
a bishop was not allowed to proceed thus 
far on his own discretion, it would be 
better to abolish Episcopacy at once, and, 
instead of the Episcopal order appointed, 
to establish another Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. What did this curate 
do in consequence of his receiving these 
questions ? He returned answers not 
plain, short, and direct as he ought, but 
intricate, controversial and unintelligible. 
When he was expected to be most ex- 
plicit, he was most obscure, and one of 
his dissertations occupied ten folio pages 
closely written, where a few words would 
have best suited the purpose. Such a 
paper was no answer to his questions— 
it was an attempt rather to evade their 
object, and to insult their author, than 
to state the opinions of the writer, or to 
satisfy the mind of the examines. If he 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) had a right 
to put any questions at all, he had a right 
to see that their purpose was not defeated 
by the use of evasive terms, or by wrap- 
ping the answers in a mass of coutrover- 
sial matter, which rendered them unin- 
telligible. Finding that the object of this 
person was to conceal and disguise his 
opinions rather than to express them, he 
(the Bishop of Peterborvugh) sent him 
another set of questions, (A laugh.) To 
these he sent no distinct answer, but re- 
ferred to his former dissertations, saying, 
that he had already answered them. In 
these circumstances he could not do 
otherwise than refuse to license him. He 
could not certify the soundness of his 
doctrines without knowing what they 
were; and he could not know what they 
were when he would not give intelligible 
unswers to the questions which were in- 
tended to ascertain them. He (the Re- 
verend Prelate) came now to another 
point of the noble Lord’s speech, in which 
he stated a circumstance that, without 


explanation, would place him in an invi- 
dious light with respect to his brethren— 
he meant that in which it was said that 
he paid no attention to testimonials from 
another diocese. ‘This was not correct : 
he paid all the attention to testimonials 
which could be required of him, ‘These 
testimonials merely purported that he 
who signed them believed the person to 
whom they referred to possess a good 
character, and to enteftain orthodox opi- 
nions, But there were so many different 
ideas about orthodoxy, (hear, hear,) that 
a bishop would wot do his duty if he did 


not satisfy himself of the doctrines of 


those who applied to him for license. He 
therefore had resolved to judge for him- 
self in this matter, through a direct exa- 
mination by question and answer. He 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) came now 
to consider the allegations in the petition, 
on the truth or falsehood of which the 
application must stand or fall. ‘The first 
allegation was, that he (the Bishop of 
Peterborough) had introduced new tests 
into the Church, and refused licenses or 
ordinations till he was satisfied that they 
were complied with. Now this he had 
no hesitation to say was false. He exa- 
mined by question and auswer. He had 
a right to do so, and when he put an 
intelligible question, he was entitled to 
an intelligible answer. If he examined 
with undue severity—if he made his own 
opinion the standard of truth—and al- 
lowed no difference even in matters on 
which the Articles did not decide, then 
he might justly incur the charge brought 
against him in the petition. But he de- 
nied that he had examined with severity : 
he only put questions and required intel- 
ligible answers, and he never rejected any 
application where the answers were intcl- 
lizible, and the doctrine stated in them 
conformable to the Articles. ‘The peti- 
tioner had said that he had added thirty- 
six new articles to the former eighty- 
seven. The fact was, that the thirty-six 
questions were a substitute for the eighty- 
seven, instead of being an addition to 
them. ‘he Reverend and learned Prelate 
said, that the best answer he could give 
to the charge of severity was, that in the 
course of five years, in an extensive aio- 
cese, only three applications had been 
rejected. He then went over all the 
other allegations of the petition, either 
denying their truth or explaining away 
their force. ‘The point at issue was sim- 
ply this—whether a bishop had a right 
to examine on the Articles in his own 
diocese. Uf this was admitted, then the 
mode of examination must be left to the 
examiner himself. That such a right 
existed was plain from the forty-cighth 
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canon, which required every candidate 
for orders to give an account of his faith. 
Such an account could not be obtained 
by an examination of proficiency alone ; 
therefore the bishop was authorized by 
this canon to examine in the Articles, 
The petition concluded by praying their 
Lordships to address the Crown to en- 
force the Royal declaration. That Royal 
declaration he (the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough) had been endeavouring to support 
in the conduct which was the subject of 
complaint. If, therefore, they were to 
address the Crown, it should be, not in a 
prayer to enforce the Royal declaration, 
but in a recommendation to issue the 
Royal mandate to prevent the Bishop of 
Peterborough from examining by question 
and answer. If such a mandate were 
issued, he should obey it; but the previ- 
ous question was, should the Crown be 
petitioned to suspend the laws of the 
State? He (the Reverend Prelate) now 
examined in obedience to, and in con- 
formity with, these laws, and a law could 
not be abrogated by one branch of the 
legislature only. He used no authority 
to which he was not fairly entitled ; he 
was not conscious of having abused any 
of his rights, though, like other men, he 
was liable to errors, He had proved that 
the petition was founded on false alle- 
gations, and he called upon the House 
to pause before they acquiesced in an 
application supported on saphistry and 
fallacy. He left the matter entirely in 
the hands of their Lordships ; he had no 
personal interest to serve; he should 
suffer no personal loss by being debarred 
trom a mode of examination of the pro- 
priety and utility of which an experience 
of five years had convinced him, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord HoLcanp began by stating, that 
he disapproved of the language which 
the Right Reverend and Learned Pre- 
late had employed in speaking of the 
petitioner: such language was harsh in 
itself, and not becoming the quarter 
whence it proceeded. With regard to 
the defence of the Right Reverend Pre- 
late to the charge of the petition, it was 
the most complete instance of ignorantia 
elenchi which he had ever heard. The 
question to be ultimately considered and 
decided was this—whether the Learned 
and Reverend Prelate was justified in 
putting his questions. If he had that 
right, no man could doubt that he had 
also the right to choose his own mode of 
examination ; but it was first necessary 
to determine whether the matter, sub. 
stance, object and principle of the exami- 
nation were warranted by the law of the 
land, and by expediency and prudence, 


He (Lord Holland) would broadly assert, 
that it was ambiguous and doubtful, 
whether by law he had a right to do so- 
and whether he did or did not possess 
it, it had always been thought most im- 
prudent and improper in the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate to assert it. With regard 
to the canons, when he heard the Right 
Reverend Prelate speak of them in a tone 
of such authority, he (Lord Holland) 
could net help at least hinting a doubt 
whether those canons were, in truth, any 
part of the law of the land, for they had 
never received the sanction of Parliament, 
like the Liturgy, the Articles or the Ho- 
milies. The 48th canon was the only 
one On which the claim now set up could 
be rested: but even this (and his Lord- 
ship read the words of it to illustrate his 
position) was liable to two interpreta- 
tions. It was not to be disputed that 
the petitioner had subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and that act hitherto had 
been considered a sufficient test. Look- 
ing at the history of these Thirty-nine 
Articles, he found that they had been put 
into their present shape at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Elizabeth, in the 
year 1562; and with reference to their 
doctrines, he must say, that from the pe- 
riod of the Reformation down to the time 
of that good man Hooker, and even ot 
that bad man Laud, the principles of Ar- 
minianism were unknown to the Church 
of England. Before he sat down, he 
would undertake to prove that one ot 
the greatest ornaments of the Bishops 
Bench had said that those ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles coutained opinions on which 
clergyman of the Charch of England 
ought not to be examined. Was the 
Right Reverend Prelate quite sure that 
such men as Parker and Sanderson could 
have satisfactorily answered his qucs- 
tious? Was he quite sure, even that all 
of those by whom he was now surround- 
ed, scrupulous and conscientious men, 1! 
they chose to embody their opinions, and 
reply to his eighty-seven questions, there- 
by giving some four thousand odd hun- 
dred answers, could do so without offend- 
ing against some doctrinal powt, which 
the Right Reverend Prelate held se sf 
cessary to true religion and virtue? Was 
he quite sure that not one of the fou 

thousand answers would be such as to 
have induced him, if any member of the 
Bench of Bishops had been a candidate 
for holy orders in his diocese, to have re 
jected his claim? It was not to be de- 
nied that the Thirty-nine Articles om 
drawn up by persons whose opine 

tended more to Calvinism than to Armi- 
nianism; but, as Bishop Horsley had cor- 
rectly said, they were intended to admit 




















both within the pale of the church; they 
were articles of peace and union, and ob- 
served a perfect and judicious neutrality, 
Whitgift had cudeavoured to add six arti- 
cles wholly Calvinistic, but for the reason 
stated they were rejected, Down to 
the reigu of William LIL, that “ discreet 
Jaxity” of which Fuller spoke in his 
Church History, had always been allow- 
ed regarding the Articles, Coming down 
to a later date, he arrived at the great 
authority of Archbishop Wake upon this 
subject—an authority to which he had 
before alluded, The injunctions he pro- 
mulgated related solely to the testimo- 
nials and to the morality of the candi- 
date for a curacy or for holy orders, but 
suid not a syllable regarding rejection on 
points of doctrine. He had held corre- 
spondence with the Protestants of Ge- 
neva and Bern ; and in one of his Jetters 
tv the latter, be had thus spoken of the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles :—** I have never, to 
any man or wen, given my Opinions upon 
that subject, and [ am determined never 
to do it;” and further on, he had thus 
decisively expressed his opinions :—* It 
has always been the policy of the Church 
of England, and L trust in God it will 
always remain so, to require nothing 
more than the mere subscription of the 
Articles.” ‘Thus it was evident, that 
Archbp. Wake could never have entitled 
himself to a curacy in the diocese of the 
Right Reverend Prelate, He, one of the 
lottiest and ablest dignitaries of the 
church, must be abandoned by those who 
thought with the present Bishop of Peter- 
borough, as a republicau—as one who 
would be willing to bring his sovereign 
to the block, and as meriting all the re- 
proaches and epithets which the Right 
Reverend Prelate, in his truly Christian 
spirit, had heaped upon the petitioner. 
He (Lord Holland) hoped that some of 
his learned brethren of the bench would 
favour the House with their opinions, and 
state the nature and object of their exa- 
miuations. He had heard that some of 
the candidates to whom licenses were 
refused from the see of Peterborough 
had obtained them elsewhere in other 
dioceses, without the lengthy examina- 
tions now the subject of complaint. He 
had read the answers to the eighty-seven 
questions, and he could find no ground 
at least for the charge of artifice, brought 
forward by the Right Reverend Prelate. 
Had artifice been necessary, it would 
have been displayed in a different way ; 
the object of the petitioner was to gain 
the curacy, and but for his honest scru- 
ples of conscience he might have obtained 
it. He (Lord Holland) now came to the 
iopic of expediency, and he must observe 
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that if the practice of the Right Reverend 
Prelate could be justified by strict law, 
it was in itself a tremendous grievance, 
and a most cruel power, the exercise of 
which ought to be controuled, The hard- 
ship in a case like that of the petitioner 
was extreme. By the resolutions in the 
case of Horne Tooke it bad been settled, 
that when once a man was a deacon, he 
could look for advancement in no profes- 
sion but the church. A man might be 
able to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles 
with the latitude hitherto allowed, and 
an opportunity of preferment in the dio- 
cese of Peterborough occurring, he might 
have reasonably expected that no obsta- 
cle would have been presented to his ob- 
taining it. But no; the Bishop stepped 
in, and put him to a new test by his 
cighty-seven questions, some of them of 
no easy solution, and such as Archbishop 
Wake himself could not have answered, 
Still, answered they must be; and if it 
could not be done without it, the candi- 
date must read over the Right Reverend 
Prelate’s long controversial work for his 
instruction, He had no choice— 


— extincte corpus non utile dextre ; 


and if he did not give satisfactory replies 
upon all the doctrinal points, he must be 
content to be a beggar all his life, It 
might be true that only three had been 
rejected by the Right Reverend Prelate, 
but could he say how many had been de- 
terred from seeking advancement through 
such an ordeal? ‘There was one remark 
which he (Lord Holland) would not have 
made but for the charge of artifice which 
had been made against the petitioner. 
He observed that the eighty-seven ques 
tions were only propounded to young, in- 
experienced men—to candidates for cura. 
cies or holy orders ; but they were never 
put to beneficed clergymen who might be 
supposed to be more competent to re- 
ply. ‘The truth was, that in such cases 
third persons were interested-——the lay 
patron—perhaps the crown; and if ob- 
jections were made to the interrogatories, 
the matter could be carried to another 
jurisdiction, He did not say that it was 
so, but it looked very much as if the 
Right Reverend Prelate was resolved to 
go so far as he could without (to use a 
familiar phrase) being hauled over the 
coals, By a practice like this, cach sepa- 
rate diocese would be converted into a 
separate church, and divisions and sects 
would be eudless, But since the Church 
of England was part of the law aud con- 
stitution, Parliament was bound to inter- 
pose in cases of necessity to preserve is 
peace: he did not put it on the misera- 
ble ground of property, but for the sake 
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of the interests of religion, the House was 
called upon to interfere and to take care 
that the basis of the church was as broad 
and solid as duty to God and the welfare 
of the state would allow. ‘The Right 
Reverend Prelate had done what, till his 
time, had not been attempted since the 
Reformation. He strove to straiten and 
narrow the basis of the church, and the 
speech he had made shewed that those 
who wished for the peace and security of 
the country, ought either to put an end 
to the practice he had begun, or at least 
to institute an inquiry into its legality and 
policy. ‘The Right Reverend Prelate ob- 
jected to the extraordinary interference 
of the House, yet he himself, day after 
day, had sat with exemplary patience to 
support a Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the first subject of the realm, on 
the ground that the ordinary law did not 
reach the case. Here the ordinary law 
did not reach the case, yet he contended 
that there was no remedy but through a 
Convocation, As to the power of Convo- 
cation, it was unquestionably a very 
pretty power to be read of in books ; but 
God forbid that he (Lord Holland) or any 
man should live to see the day when it 
should be again exercised in this king- 
dom. 

Lord CaLtTnorre contended that the 
mode of proeceding adopted by the Right 
Reverend Prelate closed all those open- 
ings in the Thirty-nine Articles purposely 
left for the scruples of conscientious 
minds, He thought it most desirable for 
the welfare, and most essential to the 
peace, of the country and the interests of 
the clergy, that this House should ex- 
press it# decided reprobation of the course 
which had been pursued by the Right 
Reverend Prelate. (Hear.) He did hope, 
that their Lordships by their vote of that 
evening, whatever it might be, would 
make it clearly understood that they 
would not lend their high sanction to a 
procecding, more menacing and more fa- 
tal to the prosperity of the church, than 
any which had ever been ventured on by 
any other Prelate, since the period at 
which the reformation of our religion was 
effected. (Hear.) 

The Earl of Harrowny said, that as 
he had, on the last occasion of this sub- 
ject’s being agitated, voted that the peti- 
tion should not be laid upon the table, he 
felt anxious now to explain the grounds 
upon which he should now be disposed 
to give a contrary vote. The allegations 
which the petition contained appeared to 
he of the gravest character ; and, looking 
to the hich and important interests which 
might be in some sort affected by them, 
he did think that some further inquiry 
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ought to be instituted into the matter. 
He was satisfied, in regard to the church 
and its welfare, that to narrow the bax 
was not the best method of securing the 
superstructure, ‘The categories (as we 
understood his Lordship) of the Right 
Reverend Prelate, he considered to be 
clearly most impolitie. While he (Lerd 
Harrowby) was disposed to vote for the 
reading and laying on the table of the 
petition, he was far from pledgitg himseit 
to support the proposed address, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR thought it 
would be a most extraordinary course 
for their Lordships to take, to refuse to 
allow the petition to lie on the table, and 
yet not to reject it, but permit it to be 
read. If the noble Earl who had spoken 
last saw nothing in this petition which 
made it improper to be received, or to be 
allowed to lie upon the table, (taking it 
to be a general representation of the sen- 
timents entertained by the gentlemen 
who had signed it,) it appeared to him 
(the Lord Chancellor) that it ought to be 
permitted so tu be read and laid on the 
table, whether their Lordships should 
choose to found any ulterior measure 
upon it or not. And sueh a proposition 
he was himself inclined, therefore, to 
support. But if it was intended, by lay- 
ing the petition on their table, to imply 
any censure on the Right Reverend Pre- 
late, whose conduct it called in ques- 
tion, he (the Lord Chancellor) would 
vote against it, even in that stage of the 
question. He could not see how the 
Right Reverend Prelate, indeed, could go 
on to the subscription, without previous 
examination. In voting that the peti- 
tion should lie on the table, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) desired not to be under- 
stood as imputing any blame to the Right 
Reverend Prelate. 

‘The petition was then read, and order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Lord Dacre. then observed, he had in- 
teuded to have followed up the last mo- 
tion, by moving an address to the Crown 
on that subject ; but from what the noble 
and Jearned Lord on the woolsack, aud 
other learned Lords, had said, it was clear 
that he (Lord Dacre) should find much 
difficulty and opposition if he persevered 
in his intention. He was therefore I- 
clined to substitute for it a motion “ that 
this petition be referred to a Committee 
to consider the matter thereof.” — 

The Lorp Crancrttor having 
plained the terms on which he would 
consent that the petition be laid on the 
table, would only say that he could not 
consent to this motion. 

The question being put, 

The Earl of Carnarvon could not re- 
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press his astonishment on finding, that 
when so important a subject as this was 
broueht before the house, the bench of 
Right Reverend Prelates had not declared 
in words—no, nor by a nod—nor even 
by a gesture, whether they meant, toa 
man, to sanction or condemn the con- 
duct of their Right Reverend Brother. 
(Hear, and a laugh.) Usually those Re- 
verend Prelates were not backward in 
expressing their opinions on subjects 
comparatively unimportant. They had 
long been in the habit of attending, and 
very regularly, the discussions of their 
Lordships ; but whether for mere orna- 
ment and appearance, or for any more 
useful purpose, their conduct on this 
evening might pessibly decide. Could 
their Lordships see with indifference a 
Bench of Bishops thus sitting in timid 
silence ? Was it not almost a desertion 
of those whom it was the bounden duty 
of those Right Reverend Prelates to in- 
struct? On any great constitutional 
question, particularly a year or two ago, 
they formerly could not complain that 
either the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, or those Right Reverend Pre- 
lates, were slow to give the House the 
benefit of their wisdom and experience. 
Bat here, on a question of church policy, 
both were silent. ‘That the Right Reve- 
rend Prelates had come down to vote one 
way or other, was evident enough ; but 
the grounds upon which their votes were 
to proceed, their Lordships were not to 
learn, What would the public think, 
whea it was informed, that of the very 
many Reverend Prelates who had come 
down that night to the House, not one 
was to be found who had a single word 
to offer upon the subject before their 
Lordships ? (Hear.) 

Strangers were then excluded from be- 
low the bar. 

On our re-admission, we found the 
numbers to be (on the question of refer- 
ring the petition to a Committee)— 

Contents, 19; Non-contents, 58. Ma- 
jority against the motion, 39. 


(The above subject has been introduced 
into the House of Commons also, as ap- 
pears from the following paragraph in 
the Times of Friday, June 28 :—~** We 
understand that, after a division which 
teok place in the House of Commons on 
Weduesday night last, and before the re- 
admission of strangers into the gallery, 
Mr. Fowe.t Buxton stated, that he had 
been desired some time since to present 
two petitions from very respectable clergy- 
men of the diocese of Peterborough, com- 
plaining of the conduct of their Bishop, 
with respect to the eighty-seven. questions 
which that Right Reverend Prelate had 
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prepared. Mr. Buxton added, that wish- 
ing, if possible, to avoid introducing the 
discussion of such a subject into the 
House of Commons, he had not yet com- 
plied with the request of these two gen- 
tlemen. He had felt desirous, also, 
that their petitions should be considered 
in the first place, in the House of Lords, 
where the Right Reverend Prelate might 
have the opportunity of vindicating him- 
self from the allegations they contained. 
That discussion having since come on, he 
(Mr. Buxton) did hope that what had 
been said by their Lordships might have 
the effect of inducing the Bishop to re- 
consider the subject in question, and to 
return to that which had now for so long 
a period been the practice of the Esta- 
blished Church. If, however, the con- 
duct of the Right Reverend Prelate should 
disappoint these hopes, Mr, Buxton said, 
he should consider it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to this matter at 
an early period of the next session.”} 


ES - 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 
Jury 31, 1822. 
Marriage Act. 


Mr. Burrerwortn wished to call the 
attention of an honourable and learned 
Member (Dr. Phillimore) to a clause in 
the new Marriage Act, which seemed to 
him to involve considerable difficulty. 
There were sects of Dissenters who did 
not baptize their children until they be- 
came adult, and in fact there were pro- 
bably a great many persons in the country 
who, acting under their peculiar principle, 
were never baptized at all. Now such 
individuals would be placed in a situation 
of great inconvenience by that part of the 
new Marriage Act which went to provide 
that no person should be married without 
producing a register of his baptism. 

Dr. PuitLimore begged to be distinctly 
understood as having had nothing to do 
with the clause to which the honourable 
Member adverted. The clause had been 
inserted in the Upper House: if he (Dr. 
Phillimore) had framed it, it certainly 
would not have stood in its present shape. 
For the benefit of such persons as were 
unable to produce registers, there was, 
however, a saving provision in the Act : 
where it appeared that the register of 
baptism could not be obtained, the Sur- 
rogate might be satisfied by an affidavit 
from any sufficient person, that the party 
unregistered was really twenty-one years 
of age. That provision he (Dr. Philli- 
more) apprehended was enough to re- 
move the difficulty which the honourable 
Member (Mr. Butterworth) complained 
of; but he personally knew nothing of 
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the clause in question, and could only 
refer the honourable Member for farther 
information to the noble Lord above, who 
had taken part in framing it. 

Mr. Burrerworrn was obliged by the 
answer of the honourable and learned 
gentieman (Dr. Phillimore): he had 
merely asked the question in order to set 
the public mind at rest upon the point. 
Many persons had been seriously wneasy 
as to the effect of the clause. 

a 


FOREIGN. 


Tue news from the coutinent of Ku- 
rope has been of late various and contra- 
dictory. The Greeks are still struggling 
with their oppressors, and have obtained 
wome decided advantages in the Morea 
and at sea, Spain has been agitated 
with insurrections of the party who are 
for restoring Absolute Monarchy and the 
Inquisition: strange delusion! to be ex. 
plained only by the yet remaining infin. 
ence of the Priesthood in that land of the 
Faithful. These mad attempts to plunge 
the country back into superstition and 
despotism have generally failed, and the 
failures will, it is to be hoped, strengthen 
the hands of the Cortes and of the friends 
of the new Constitution. Thére is exter- 
nal quiet, but deep dissatisfaction in 
Franck. ‘The press is shackled beyond 
all recent example, aud the prisons are 
crowded with persons convicted or, which 
we fear is much the same thing iu France, 
suspected of seditious desigus. The scaf- 
folds too have streamed with blood. In 
the trials of the persons who have pe- 
rished, the unrighteous character of the 
French tribunals was most glaringly and 
disgustingly exhibited ; undisguised at- 
tempts being made by the servants of the 
crown to nuplicate some of the distin- 
guished friends of liberty in the plots for 


a 





/ atelligence.— Correspondence : 


which the prisoners were tried. Benya 

MIN CONSTANT seems to have been parti 

cularly aimed at, bat he has detied and, 
as yet, repelled the malice of his persecu- 
tors. One act of the French covernment 
has excited great attention in England - 
we feel so strongly upon the subject, tha 
we are constrained in prudence vo con- 
tent ourselves with recording the fact 
without a comment. Our friend and 
correspondent, Mr. JOHN Bownino, has 
been arrested by order of the government, 
and thrown into prison. He was on the 
point of embarking at Calais for Bugland, 
when a telegraphic dispatch ordered his 
detention and the seizure of his papers. 
He was the bearer of dispatches from the 
Portuguese Ambassador at Paris to the 
Portuguese Ambassador at London ; and 
it is conjectured that his arrest was com 

manded for the sake of procuring these 
documents. He had about him, likewise, 
as we suppose every Englishman has who 
returns from France, certain private let- 
ters, of the contents of which he knew 
nothing. For having these in his pos- 
session, he has been accused of being the 
bearer of “ a treasonable correspon- 
dence.” At first, his confinement was 
au secret, but we rejoice to hear that the 
severity of his prosecutors has been re- 
ceatly relaxed, it remains to be seen 
whether he will be brought to trial: it 
he be, we anticipate, even ander French 
law, his honourable acquittal. Our own 
Government seem to have dove every 
thing in their power to vindicate the 
rights of an English subject, and to re- 
lieve the distress of Mr. Bowring’s family 
aud friends ; and of friends no man living 
has a wider circle, or in the circle more 
that from qualities of both head and heart 
make their friendship valuable. 


EE 


——E 
Communications haye been received from Messrs. Kentish ; Bransby ; Bateman ; 
James ; 'T. C. Holland; Acton ; H. Mace; aud J. Cornish: from Captain Ross ; 
and from Bea David; an Unitarian (Maidstone); Euelpis; F. B.; a Barrister 


(Harrowgate) ; and Edinburgensis. 


The “ Account respecting Coventry” is not yet received. f 

Had R. C. (whose communication was acknowledged last month) written as an 
inqairer, we should probably have inserted his letter; but he could not surely expect 
that we should publish common-place objections to vs which are completely 


refuted in the works of West, Ditton, Sherlock, and a hun 


red other writers, and 


which are repeated in as dogmatic a manner as if they were discoveries. 

We have extended the present number beyond the usual length, in order to intro- 
duce some articles of lutelligence, which, though they are no longer novelties, 
appear to us suitable and necessary to our work, which professes the peculiar object 
of registering all documents and proceedings relating te and affecting the great 
question of ecclesiastical reform and religious liberty, : 


—a 


